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: HOTEL METROPOLE| | 
LONDON. } 


HIS MAGNIFICENT HOTEL, situated in NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, very central } 
position, affords Residents every Convenience and Comfort. In addition to a large number of Single and Double Bed- ‘|? 
Rooms there are Elegant Suites of Private Apartments, and Magnificent Public Rooms. 


CHARGES MODERATE. 








“INSURANCE | AS AN "INVESTMENT, 


£116,000 PAID BY A LEADING MERCHANT FOR AN INVESTMENT POLICY IN i 
THE LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York. | © 


RE, SEND FOR COPY OF NEW PROSPECTUS. ; 
BankersTHE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Leading Bankers and Merchants are availing themselves of the Investment advantages of the Company's Endowment Policy with Life Option. 


The Company has’returned to Policy Holders £60,000,000. In Cash Bonuses alone it has paid over £16,000,0c0. 
Funds in hand exceed £28,400,000. Annual Income exceeds £6,4c0,000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom ; : 17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.—D. 6. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


EDINBURGH BRANCH: 104 George Street. _GLASGOW BRAN CH: Central Chambers, 100 Hope § Street. 
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aaied PRICE 4 CAUTION. i 
= ' ER TO AVOID DECEPTION buy : 
FROM no Machine unless the 


Company’s Trade Name, 
“SINGER,” is printed 
upon the arm. 

THE SINGER 

MANUFACTURING CO., 


39 FOSTER LANE, 
LONDON, E.C. 


FOUR GUINEAS. 


10% Discount for Cash. 


ae On Hire 2/6 per Week, 


With the option of Purchase. 





SEWING 
MACHINES. 























iPS tea citi dittadas : 
ROBERT M ‘DOWELL & SONS’ 
La, UNRIVALLED | 
si SHORTBREAD, PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS, 
PETTICOAT TAILS ee en anp SCOTCH CAKES. 
= 60 GEORGE STREET, 19 FREDERICK STREET, & 1 WEMYSS PLACE, EDINBURGH, 


EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET. 
LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET. 


































The List will open on Monday, the 23d June, and 
close on or before Tuesday, the 24th, at 4 p.m. 





THE 


LONDON AND NEW YORK INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


ISSUE OF 50,000 PREFERENCE SHARES. 








CAPITAL, £1,000,000 in 100,000 Shares of £10 each. 


Of which £500,000 has been already subscribed in Ordinary and 


Founders’ Shares, and fully paid. 


The remaining £ 500,000 is now offered for Subscription in 50,000 Shares 
of £10 each, at the price of {10, 5s. per Share. 

These Shares are preferred as to Capital, and are entitled to a Cumula- 
tive Dividend of £5 per cent. per annum in advance of the Ordinary 
Shares. The Dividend will be payable half-yearly on the rst July and rst 
january in each year. The Shares are payable as follows :— 

ros, per Share on application. 

2 5s. allotment. 


£ , Led 

£2 10s. a »» 24th July, 1890. 

£2 108 : 5, 24th September, 1890, 
£2 10s. », 24th October, 1890. 





Zio 5s. 


Subscribers may pay up in full on allotment, or on the date of any insta ment. 


Interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum will be aliowed on such prepayments. 


DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


on and Westminster Bank, Limited, Cha‘rman. 
Directors nominated 
by the Trustees, 
“xrecutors, and 
ae B | Securities Insur- 
LEOPOLD SaLomons, Deputy-Chairman, Trustees, Execu- | ance Corporation, 
ors, and Securities Insurance Corporation, Limited, Limited. 
Dittwyn Parrisu, Director, English and Scottish American Mortgage and Invest- 
ment Company, Limited. 
H. F. Pottock, Director, Industrial and General Trust, Limited. 


Henry P. Sturcis, Director, Lond 

Sir Wit.t1amM Forwoop, Director, Rank of Liverpool, 

The Hon. C. N. Lawrence, Director, International Invest- 
ment Trust, Limited, 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 


J. GreeNouGH, Messrs. Poor & Greenough, Bankers, New York, Director, New 
York, Ontario, and Western Railway Company. 

H. W. Cannon, President of the Chase National Bank, New York, and late U.S. 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

RICHARD Irvin, Messrs. Richard Irvin & Co., Bankers, New York, Director 
Mercantile Trust Company, New York. 

Joun_G. Moore, Messrs. Moore & Schley, Bankers, New York, Director, Western 
Union Telegraph C ompany. 

James B. Potter, Merchant, New York. 


BANKERS IN LONDON BANKERS IN AMERICA. 


THE Lonpon & Wes MINSTER BANK, Messrs. Brown Brotuers & Co., 
mited, Li oth bury. 59 Wall Street, New York. 
Messrs. inte N, SHiptey & Company, 


Founder's Court, Lothbury, E.C. 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Paring, Son & Pottock, 14 St. Helen’s Place, E.C. 


OFFICES. 
Winxcuester House, E.C. 


SECRETARY. 
A. Gorpon PoLLock. 


PROSPECTUS. 


HE LONDON AND NEW YORK INVESTMENT CORPORATION, 

LIMITED, was incorporated in October 1880, when the Ordinary Shares 

were offered for subscription, and largely over-subscribed. Sinve that date an in- 

terim dividend, from the date of issue up to April 30th, 1890, at the rate of 7 per 
cent. on the Ordinary Shares, has been distributed. 


The investments held by the Corporation have been made by the Board upon the 
lines of the original Prospectus, and as prescribed by the Articles of Association, 
with the result that they, at present quotations, are worth cor siderably more than 
their cost. A large number of { ude made at first hand in America have 
been profitably sold from time to time by public issue and otherwise. 


The Directors are glad to record the fact that the Corporation has derived great 
advantage from its American connection and proprietary. The moiety of ordinary 
capital originally subscribed in America continues, subject toa very slight diminu- 
tion, to be held there. 


The proceeds of the present issue will be invested on the same general lines, and 
the preferred Shareholders will thus have for their protection a cash investment of 
#1,000,000 sterling in carefully chosen forms of security, distributed over a wide 
number of selections. 


Application will be made for a quotation of these Shares on the London Stock 
Exchange, where the Ordinary Shares are already quoted. 
Application should be made upon the accompanying form, and lodged with the 


Bankers of the Corporation, acc pees by a deposit of 10s. per Share. If no 
allotment is made, the deposit will be returned in full. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained from the Bankers, 
Solicitors, and at the Offices of the Company, where also the Articles of Association 
«an be inspected. 


20th June 1890. 
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Conversion of the Egyptian 5 per Cent. Preference Loan, 
AND 
Repayment of the Egyptian 4) per Cent. Loan of 1888. 





Egyptian 8: per Cent. Preference Loan 
For £29,400,000 


For the Conversion or Redemption of the existing 5 per Cent. 
Preference Bonds, the Repayment of the 44 per Cent. Loan 
of 1888, and to provide a sum of £,E1,300,000 for Irrigation 
purposes and Commutation of Pensions. 


The 4} per Cent. Loan of 1888 became repayable at par, with 
accrued Interest, on the 20th instant, in conformity 
with the Notice already published. 


I IS HIGHNESS THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT, at the instance 
of his Council of Ministers, having issued Decrees authorising 
the above Conversion and Loan, Mr. Elwin Palmer and His Excellency 
Tigrane Pacha, empowered by the Egyptian Government, and acting 
on behalf of the Minister of Finance, have contracted with Messrs. 
N. M. Rothschild & Sons, of London; Messrs. de Kothschild Brothers, 
f Paris; Messrs. M. A. von Rothschild & Sons, of Frankfort o/M ; 
and Mr. S. Bleichréder and the Direction of the Disconto Gesellschaft, 
of Berlin, to carry out the operations. 


Copies of the Decrees are appended to the Prospectus. 


The Egyptian Government having arranged for the inscription of the 
34 per Cent. Bonds at the Bank of England, notice will be shortly 
given when this privilege may be exercised. Until the 31st December 
1890, the cost of the first inscription will be borne by the Egyptian 
Government. 


The Egyptian Government undertakes not to redeem these Bonds 
before the 15th July 1905. 


Under the terms of the Decrees authorising the Conversion, holders 
of 5 per Cent. Preference Bonds who do not give notice on or before 
the 23d | Sane one iat they wish to receive repayment of their Boncs 
at par with interest, will be deemed to have consented to the conver- 
sion of their Stock into a 34 per cent. Stock on the following terms : 


Every £100 Stock will become converted into a like amount of 34 
per cent. Stock, and the holders will receive, in cash, a bonus of £9 
per cent. and a further sum of £2, 2s. 6d. per cent. (less Income-Tax), 
being the October 1890 Coupon paid in advance, reckoned at 5 pe! 
cent. from the 15th April to the 15th July, the date when the Conve 
sion shall be deemed to be effected, and at 34 per cent. from the 15th 
July to the 15th October 


The April, 1891, and all subsequent Coupons, will be paid at the 
rate of 34 per cent. per annum. 


Notice will be given later of the dates on which holders of Preference 
Stock who have accepted the Conversion will be paid the Bonus and 
Interest, to obtain which, the Bonds furnished with the October, 1890, 
and all subsequent Coupons, will have to be deposited for verification 
with one of the above-mentioned houses. 


Holders of 5 per Cent. Preference Bonds who elect to have thei 
3onds repaid must signify their intention not later than the 23d 
instant. Forms for this purpose may be obtained on application, and 
when presented must be accompanied by the Bonds or by a deposit of 
£10 per cent. in cash or Preference Bonds; the failure to deliver the 
balance of the Bonds when called upon to do so will render the deposit 
on application liable to forfeiture. 


Applications for repayment of the Bonds will be received in London, 
Paris, Berlin, and Frankfort o/M, at the before-mentioned houses ; 
in Amsterdam by Mr. A. Gansl ; and in Cairo and Constantinople by 
the Imperial Ottoman Bank. 


The date of repayment, from which date interest on the Bonds will 
cease, will be announced by a subsequent notice. 


New Court, 20th June 1890. 
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44, 4, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 


OF 


CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 





CapiTAL FULLY SuBscRIBED, 41,000,009 0 o 


CapiTaAL Paip Up, . ; : 126,068 15 oO 
KESERVE FUND IN HAnp, OVER . ; , ‘ 40,000 0 Oo 
UNCALLED CaPiTAL, ; ; : ; ‘ . 873,931 


Board of Directors. 


Wa. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
AvoLF von AnpDré& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGpert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wyttys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. Camper, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpvon, E.C. 


DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
44 per cent. for One Year. 
4t ¥ for Three or Four Years 
5 i for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued. 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 
cashed free anywhere. 
For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
_Epinpurcu, January 1890. 


4h PER “CE NT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000—-O N E MILL ION STERLIN‘ 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £115,000. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
Dini 3 Major-General F. NerEAN SmitTH, 10 Et Terra 
tector 1 Ropert Hunter, Esq., 10 a Place 
Manager—GeorGe Deas, Esq., C.A 
The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, am Interest pa 
yearly, on Speciat TERMS, to be had on applicati 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with 


Bank charges may be deducted Jrom remittanc: 
z 


_Office—17 S ST. ANDRE |W SQU. ARE, EDINBt RGH 


THE NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, LIMITED, 


CapiTaAL AUTHORISED, £2,000,000. 

SUBSCRIBED AND Patp-up, ' £500,000. 

Head Office—40 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpon, E.C 
Dundee Office—6 PANMURE STREET. 


EDINBURGH LOCAL BOARD: 
\nprew Beatson BELL, Esq., Advocate. 
Joun Fatconer, Esq., of Messrs. Murray & Falco: WW and the 
MANAGER AT EDINBURGH ¢ officio. 
DEPOSITS are received— 
For 3 years fixed, . 
sy 9 to 12 months, 4 
, 6to8 - $ 
sy 3tO5 ” , ’ 
BANKING AND AGENCY Business ‘TRANSACTED 
EpinsurGu Orrice—23 ST. ANDREW SQUARE 
DAVID F. OCHTERI ONY, Manager. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . . £505,000 
Directors. 
Greorce AuLpjo Jamieson, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
Joun M. Crassik, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
James D. Lawrie, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
Joun M. M‘CanplLIsu, E sq., W.S. and Actuary, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
NATHANIEL SPENS, Esq., CA. Glasgow. 
Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 
ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates -of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations P URCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 


DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


rhe Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DesenTuRES, DeBeNTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Compantirs, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 
!’ PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 
Ofices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
CHIENE & TAIT, C.A., Secretartes 


SCOTTISH AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,700,000 

CAPITAL PAID UP, . ‘ . ‘ 4357499 

RESERVE FUND, . : ‘ 4 

The DIRECTORS are prepared to receive a limited amount of MONE Y on 

DEBENTURE for FIVE YEARS at THREE AND THREE-QUARTERS 
PER CENT. 





The DEBENTURES are secured 
(1) By the Assets of the Company, the value of which at 3ust 
December last was over ; ; : : “ 


(2) By the Uncalled Capital, 


£2,0 90,000 
1,340,000 








£3.340,000 
The borrowing power is limited to £1, 340,000, which is 40 per cent. of the security, 
(CHARLES D. MENZIES Secretary. 
Ofice—123 GEORGE STREET, 





EpinpurGu, April 1890. 
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NOTICE. 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the EpiTor, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The EpiTor cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 





Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, Orders, etc., made payable to JOHN DouGLas, 9 Thistle 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. per annum; 
the Continent, and America, £1, 12s. 6d. ; South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, £1, 14s. 8d. ; and India and China, 
£1, 19s. Subscriptions payable in advance 

The London Office of 7he Scots Observer is at 115 Fleet Street, E.C. ; 
and copies of the Journal may be obtained there, or from D. R. 
DUNCAN, 186 Fleet Street. 

Orders for Zhe Scots Observer will be received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND SON at all their Bookstalls in England and Wales. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


EDINBURGH, 1890. 


MILITARY BAND and ORGAN RECITALS 
TIVICE DAILY. 





3. Grascow CHoRAL UNION 


AMUSEMENTS and ENTERTAINMENTS of all kinds in the Extensive 
and Beautifully Laid-out Grounps 
9.30 A.M. to 10 P.M. Admission 1s. (Children 6d.). 
S. LEE BAPTY, General Manager. 


JOHN DREW 
Late of Drew & Burnett, Lothian Ro 


BELFORD CARRIAGE WORKS, 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


Designs of every Class of Carriage submitted for dace 
and Estimates given for Revairs, etc. 
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ROWLANDS’ 





NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIACE EQUIPPED WITHOUT 











: : MAGASSAR 
2 * sce 
: ‘ OIL. 
a ad \ Produces Luxuriant Hair, 
~ \. and ts the best Brilliantine 
x EE \ \\ for the Beard, Whiskers, 
n Ee =, = . 6. \\\ and Mustaches. 
8 reread , SOLD IN A 
a in GOLDEN 

THE ‘SALISBURY’ AND ‘GLADSTONE’ CORK MATs COLOUR 


(Same as used by Lorp Satispury and Mr. GLapsToNne) 
Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 
CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please note that each 
Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'S CORK MAT.’ 
Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 


WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow and Lisbon. 


For Fair-Haired Children. 


' | Sold by Chemists, 
R, Bottles, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d, 





COF F E E Ss | @COTTISH NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OUR OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 
, ’ President—H.R.H. Tue Princ y WALES 

Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted pees | “ay Psa * easemyed — 

and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful CAST-OFF CLOTHING of all descriptions greatly needed (inore especially 

aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated Boys’ Clothing), both at the Homes, ), 10, and 11 Mackenzie Place, and the Shelter, 

with Chicory only when ordered. 150 High Street. Parcels will be sent for on receipt of a Post Card. 

y y 3A Pitt Street. JOHN MACDONALD, Hon. Sec., Eastern District. 





THOMAS ROBB & SON, ye cee ee _ 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, i: saan See a Sm ——— FOR 


9 and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and } pyniwprspc For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
79 QUEEN STREET, , SDINBURGH. UNIveERsITY, ST. ANDREWS. 





FIRST—anno—FOREMOST. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. 


Prepared with Milk—a valuable Food for CHILDREN and PIE-CRUSTS, TARTS, and PASTRIES made 
INVALIDS. with half Corn Flour and half Common Flour 
Also suitable for BLANC-MANGE, JELLIES, CAKES, are much ager and erry digestible than 
OMELETS, SOUPS, etc., in endless variety. when made with Common Flour alone. 





DR. SOULE’S 
HoOoP BITTERS 


Are the Purest, Cheapest, and Best Bitters ever made. They are compounded from 
Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, and Dandelion.—The oldest, best, and most valuable medicines 
in the world, and contain all the best and most curative properties of all other Bitters, being the 
greatest Blood Purifier, Liver Regulator, and Life and Health Restoring Agent on earth. 
No disease or ill-health can possibly long exist where these Bitters are used, so varied and 
perfect are their operations. 


They give New Life and Vigour to the aged and infirm. To all whose employments 
cause irregularity of the bowels or urinary organs, or who require an Appetizer, Tonic, and 
Mild Stimulant, these Bitters are invaluable, being highly curative, tonic, and stimulating, 


Without Intoxicating. 


No matter what your feelings or symptoms are, what the disease or ailment is, use Dr. 
Soule’s Hop Bitters. Don’t wait until you are sick; but if you .only feel bad or miserable, 
use the Bitters at once. It may save your life. Hundreds have been saved by so doing. 
ga £500 “WJ will be paid for a case they will not cure or help. They are a pleasant, 
refreshing flavouring for sick-room drinks, impure water, and other beverages. 


Do not suffer yourselves or let your friends suffer, but use and urge them to use 
Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters. 


Remember, Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters is no vile, drugged nostrum, but the Purest and Best 
Medicine ever made: the ‘Invalid’s friend and hope,’ and no person or family should be 
without them. Try the BITTERS to-day. 


For Sale by all respectable Chemists and Druggists, in two sizes, 4s. 6d. and 2s.6d. 
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NOTES. 

Last Friday the House of Commons proceeded with the 
debate on Mr. Acland’s amendment to the first clause of the 
Local Taxation Bill. After Mr. Caine had denounced the 
measure as de facto a scheme to buy out the blackguards 
of a respectable trade, and Mr. T. W. Russell had defended 
it as, at all events, something in the direction of temperance 
legislation, Mr. Gladstone took up his parable and set forth 
the reasons of his opposition with considerable vigour. He 
took particular exception to the bill on the ground that 
it really did nothing for the publican and a great deal 
for the owner of the public-house, and was, in short, not 
a Publicans’ Endowment Bill but rather a Public-house 
Endowment Bill. Mr. Goschen retorted by pointing out 
that if large sums of money had been invested in ‘the 
trade,’ none had so great a burden of responsibility to bear 
for that state of matters as Mr. Gladstone, who had actu- 
ally spoken of the publican’s ‘legislative title’ and of his 
‘vested interest,’ and who in times past had consistently 
adopted a tone indisputably favourable to the compensa- 
tion he now denounces. Mr. Gladstone's previous speeches 
on the point, indeed, are an admirable repertory of sound 
argument on the rational side of the question. Mr. 
Courtney’s refusal to put the closure to the House had 
the effect of prolonging the discussion throughout the 
whole evening, and when finally the closure had been put 
and carried, the amendment was only rejected by the small 
and unsatisfactory majority of 32. 


In the House of Lords on Monday Lord Camperdown 
moved that in the next census information should be given 
as to the religious persuasion of all persons in England, 
Wales, and Scotland. Lord Salisbury did not commit 
himself to any view on the point, but was contented to 
show that the motion was highly inopportune, and to 
suggest that nothing should be done till the Census Bill 
was laid before Parliament. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury said that the Church would neither press for a reli- 
gious census nor oppose it ; the most judicious attitude 
she could adopt towards a proposal eminently reasonable 
in itself but certain to rouse very angry passions. ‘The 
Bishop of Peterborough then moved the second reading of 
a bill to amend the law relating to children’s life insur- 
ance. In a cogent because restrained and moderate 
speech he pointed out the horrors—undeniable we fear— 
encompassing the present system. No fewer than six 
hundred children, he declared, are done to death in Eng- 
land every year for the sake of the insurance money. 
How it pays the insurance companies (which he severely 
condemned) is a little hard to see. The present measure 
proposes, for one thing, that the burial money shall be 
paid direct to the undertaker by the company, which is 
probably a right step. After some discussion it was read 
a second time and referred to a select committee. 


._T. ANDREWS, N.B.—RUSACK’S MARINE 
. HOTEL, THE LINKS. Parties boarded. Special terms to 
Golfers and Families. W. Rusack, Proprietor and Manager. 
Telegrams—‘ Rusack,’ St. Andrews, N.B, 


Monpay was a night of storm and stress in the House 
of Commons. First, Mr. Balfour was badgered by the 
Irish members with regard to particular cases of ‘ shadow- 
ing, the Chief Secretary maintaining firmly that in none 
had there been any unnecessary interference on the part 
of the police. Mr. Fowler then chimed in, and asked if 
the law officers of the Crown had been consulted as to the 
legality of the practice. Mr. Balfour said he had taken 
pains to satisfy himself that it was legal, and further 
stated that while he wished to limit as far as possible the 
operation of this agency for detecting crime, he must 
decline to lay aside altogether what might be a valuable 
instrument. The word ‘crime’ provoked a disgraceful 
explosion on the Irish benches. Seldom have the Parnell- 
ites given so intolerable an exhibition of their manners, 
natural and acquired. Mr. Dillon rose in a frenzy of ex- 
citement, and remained standing long after the Speaker 
rose. Had he been named and suspended, the penalty 
would have been richly deserved. At last the House got 
into committee on the Local Taxation Bill, and here a well- 
meant but rather weak attempt of Mr. Ritchie’s to expedite 
business by omitting clauses 2, 3, and 4 and to proceed at 
once to clause 5 served to show the temper of the Opposi- 
tion. Mr. Caine moved to report progress, and a great to-do 
was made about a select committee which it was said the 
Government had promised, through Lord Hartington on 
Friday, though the Government denied it altogether. The 
Ministerial majority during the evening never exceeded 48, 


Qo 


and sank once as low as 33. 


On Tuesday Mr. Smith made his eagerly expected 
statement as to the conduct of public business. What the 
Government proposes is in effect that henceforth any mea- 
sure which has reached the committee stage shall be re- 
sumed next session (being a session of the same Parliament) 
at the point at which it stood on the 15th of July of the 
previous year. (For the present session a special date 
will be fixed.) The Land Purchase Bill would be adjourned 
till next session, but the Local Taxation Bill and the 
Tithes Bill must be pushed through before Parliament rises, 
while one or two other measures, such as the Savings 
Banks Bill and the Census Bill, would also, the First Lord 
hopes, be passed. Mr. Gladstone, who said it was plain 
that everything was being sacrificed to the Licensing Bill, 
gave notice of a motion that so great a change in the 
standing orders of the House should not be sanctioned 
without reference to a select committee. Mr. Labouchere 
then moved the adjournment of the House and, a good 
deal of time having been wasted on this motion which was 
beaten by fifty-two, the Local Taxation Bill was taken 
up once more. An amendment of Mr. Waddy’s to appro- 
priate the £340,000 to the payment of school fees was 
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discussed to satiety and was defeated by thirty-nine. The 
remainder of the sitting was merely remarkable for a dis- 
play of insolence on the part of Mr. Storey, which at all 
events succeeded in keeping up the intensely bitter feel- 
ing which has reigned in the House all week. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday further pro- 
gress was made with the Directors’ Liability Bill, a useful 
little measure which should make the floating of bubble 
companies a harder task than it is now. On Thursday 
the Opposition produced the trick which has been looked 
for all week. They had whipped up their men dili- 
gently, and when committee on the Local Taxation 
Bill was resumed, instead of Mr. Storey continuing his 
unfinished speech, they allowed the question to be put at 
once, and in this snatch division the Government just 
escaped defeat by the skin of its teeth—228 against 224. 
Had the questions not taken up an intolerable time, a 
Ministerial defeat would have been certain: Ascot be- 
ing naturally more attractive than Westminster. This 
piece of very sharp practice on the part of the Glad- 
stonians—which their leader, by the way, innocently attri- 
buted to an ardent desire to expedite business—will not 
make matters go more smoothly. After the division the 
solicitude of the Radicals for expedition evaporated, and 
the evening was spent in discussing an amendment of Mr. 
Williamson’s which was withdrawn, and a proposal of Mr. 
Hunter’s to leave out Scotland from the superannuation 
scheme. In short, the time of the committee, as Mr. 
Ritchie frankly said, was deliberately wasted, thanks in 
some measure, we are afraid, to the extraordinary indul- 
gence of the Chairman. 





Tue Police Superannuation Bill, which formed the 
cause of Mr. Monro’s difference with Mr. Matthews, has 
now been printed. Broadly speaking, its main provisions 
are as follows: A life pension for every man who has 
served five-and-twenty years ; for every man who after 
fifteen years’ service is disabled in mind or body ; and for 


every man disabled at any time in the performance of 


his duty. Allowances are also granted to the wives and 
children of constables dying of injuries received on duty. 
To meet these charges a certain amount is to be deducted 
from every man’s pay, and a number of odds and ends are 
to help in making up the sum—as fines imposed for assault 
on the police, the money realised by selling old uniforms, 
and so forth. Whether the Police as a whole are satisfied 
with the bill does not yet clearly appear, and we are not 
prepared to say whether they ought to be or not ; though 
at first sight the bill seems just if not generous. ‘There 
is, of course, a distinct tendency on the part of certain folk 
who live by agitation to foment ill-feeling and to organise 
strikes in the ranks, and what not. But so far as can be 
judged all such efforts will be fruitless, and though the 
men will probably take care to let their views be known, 
no professional agitator, or we are greatly mistaken, need 
apply. 

THE agreement between Great Britain and Germany 
is worse than could have been expected. Nobody would 
have thought it credible—at least it would not have been 
credited a few months back—that a British Minister 
would be found bargaining away the north-eastern coast 
of Lake Nyassa to Germany, and allowing her to draw her 
political and commercial frontier northward to within a 
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degree of the Equator and westward to the Congo Free 
State, thus breaking the continuity of our own Equatorial 
and Southern domains in Africa and converting the Vic- 
toria Nyanza, as regards two-thirds of its coast-line, in- 
cluding the portion lately discovered, into a ‘ German 
lake’; still less that we should be found surrendering 
Heligoland for considerations in Africa. On the other 
hand, none had conceived that Germany would be willing 
to relinquish the political ascendancy she has filched in 
Zanzibar, and to acknowledge England ‘sole Protector’ 
over Sultan and Sultanate. As matters are explained in 
Lord Salisbury’s despatch to Sir Edward Malet, Britain 
will be left in“a position to exercise ‘direct control and 
extensive influence’ in the matter of the ‘ suppression 
of the maritime slave-trade and the extirpation of slavery 
itself’ in a region where slavery has been the backbone 
of trade and slavery the foundation of society; and 
she will also ‘give her assistance to Germany to obtain 
from the Sultan a recognition of her occupation of the 
present German coast,’ on payment of an equitable in- 
demnity, determined by the amount of custom duties. 
The position teems with anomalies and difficulties. If 
the bargain be carried out, the Sultan of Zanzibar is bound 
to sink to the level of a pensioner; and it will be the 
common interest of Germany and Great Britain to put an 
end with the least delay possible to even the ghost of a 
‘mixed control’ on the adjacent mainland. 


Anotruer German ‘ concession’ is that of all pretensions 
to include Uganda within her ‘sphere of influence’ ; 
another, that she will clear out of Vitu, the islands of 
Munda and Patta, and the territory extending towards the 
Juba river, comprehending two hundred miles of sea-coast 
(lying to the north of the possessions of the British East 
Africa Company). over which she has lately proclaimed a 
protectorate. Both were bogus claims, and both were con- 
trary to the spirit if not the letter of the previous ‘ African 
bargain.’ There is reason to believe that they were only 
taken up with a view to having something in hand that 
might be readily put down when it came to be a question 
of new terms. Still they were troublesome. The effect 
of their removal is broadly stated by Lord Salisbury. It 
is that, ‘except as far as the Congo Free State is con- 
cerned, there will be no European competition to British 
influence between the first degree of south latitude and 
the borders of Egypt, along the whole of the country which 
lies to the south and west of the Italian protectorate in 
Abyssinia and Gallaland.’ 


Tue agreement practically completes the partition of 
East Africa ; and well-nigh as important as the terms of 
transaction are the principles countenanced or broached in 
it. The hugest, if not the weightiest, is the new German 
device of the ‘Hinterlands’: ‘that where one Power 
occupies the coast another Power may not without con- 
sent occupy unclaimed regions in its rear.’ Lord Salisbury 
goes quite as far as is safe when he seems to admit that 
this contention is not entirely destitute of international 
usage; but he adds that ‘its operation cannot be unlimited, 
while the boundaries within which it should be restricted 
are very hard to draw.’ He draws them for the practical 
purposes of the present agreement outside the territories, 
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whether in the neighbourhood of Lake Nyassa or of Lake 
Victoria, occupied by British subjects or where they have 
acquired other definite rights. 


Tue ‘Stevenson Road’ to Tanganyika, Mount Mfumbiro, 
and the countries from which Mr. Stanley has brought back 
treaties are thus secured to us; and Germany will have 
the right of claiming as ‘ Hinterlands’ whatever is not 
already claimed : under stipulation, however, that British 
subjects and British goods shall enjoy ‘ free transit’ from 
Tanganyika to the Victoria Nyanza, and German goods 
and subjects from Nyassa to the Congo State. We shall 
hear more of this ‘ Hinterlands’ principle, which was so 
conspicuously ignored in drawing the ‘ diagonal line’ under 
the Anglo-German agreement of 1886. Portugal, which 
occupies the coast-line both on the Atlantic and on the 
Indian Ocean, may raise it in an awkward form in claiming 
‘unclaimed regions’ in her rear; and definition will be 
needed further north, or Italy may call it in with a view 
to joining hands with the Congo State ‘or with France 
somewhere on the Upper Nile. 


Ir is easy to see why Germany covets Heligoland ; but 
that will not make the transfer a whit more popular in 
Britain nor for that matter in Heligoland either, whose in- 
habitants are understood to be devotedly loyal and by no 
ineans desirous of coming under German rule. A certain 
provision secures the exemption of the Heligolanders from 
compulsory service, and will maintain the British tariff 
for a term of twenty years. Of course the grounds of 
surrender set forth in the despatch are only excuses. 
We ‘probably retained the island in 1814 because of its 
proximity to the coast of Hanover’ ; but we took it from 
the Danes and not the Germans, and to the Danes, it might 
seem, we should restore it. It ‘has never been treated 
as of naval or military value,’ and ‘it would constitute a 
heavy addition to the responsibilities of the Empire in 
time of war.’ The real question is, as the Prime Minister 
says: ‘Are the motives for making it part of a territorial 
arrangement adequate?’ They are at least seductive ; 
although the German method of barter is uncommonly 
like taking your property with one hand and putting the 
other into somebody else’s pocket for the wherewithal 
to pay for it. 





Cuotera has appeared at Valencia and elsewhere in 
eastern Spain ; and there is reason to believe that yellow 
fever is at Malaga. Cholera is no longer the scourge it 
was in Western Europe, and it now seems to respect the 
limits in latitude and longitude ; but no doubt every pre- 
caution will be taken to keep both cholera and yellow 
fever from these shores. ‘The wonder is not that the first 
should put in an occasional appearance at this time of year 
in these Spanish coast towns, but that it should ever be 
away. The latest consular report upon the trade of Cadiz 
says that in spite of its position, encircled by the sea, it is 
‘probably one of the most unhealthy cities in the world.’ 
There is an entire absence of any proper system of drain- 
age. ‘There is no water to flush the sewers, such as they 
are, and in summer the effluvium on the streets is often 
so offensive that people are forced to seek relief in the 
purer air of the neighbouring villages.’ In fact, in the 
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matter of sanitation and epidemic disease Africa still 
begins south of the Pyrenees. 





A scuoot in Dulwich, which has been since its opening 
about four years ago the show-place to which distin- 
guished strangers and foreigners were conducted to see how 
efficiently and magnificently we could house elementary 
education, has been reported ‘ wrong from the foundations 
to the ridge-tiles.’ Says Mr. Helby, the chairman of the 
Works Committee : ‘It shows up one of the worst cases of 
jerry-building that have come to my notice.’ Concrete 
foundation 5 ft. 6 in. deep instead of 8 ft. 6 in., and 2 ft. 
6 in. thick instead of 5 ft. ; drain-pipe laid loose instead of 
cemented ; ‘cross walls and struts’ omitted in the roof 
‘to support the purlins’: these are some of the freaks 
of the jerry-builder which are causing the building to sink 
into its bed and to be in danger of collapse. ‘The school has 
been closed for seven weeks, and the repairs and readjust- 
ments will cost about £2000, which the much-enduring rate- 
payer must find. Other schools are reported falling to pieces, 
and a cookery school in Clapham will have to be pulled 
down and rebuilt. At the same time Mr. Keevil of the St. 
James’s Vestry has pointed out that the London School 
Board pays nearly a million in salaries alone, that elemen- 
tary teachers who have been trained at the public cost 
have a higher average of stipend than teachers who have 
had an university education. He has declared (what 
seems almost incredible) that he knows of ‘a family of 
three young women who receive an aggregate salary of 
£850 a year,’ and that there are numerous cases of teachers 
of both sexes who have from £100 to £120 a year. It 
is certain the average salary of assistant masters is from 
£150 to £105 per annum. And the School Board rate is 
11}d. in the pound, and the ratepayer grins and bears it. 

Caprain Mo.teswortu of the Westminster Aquarium has 
considerably fluttered the dovecots of the strange people 
who call themselves Vigilants. Lord Meath, who ad- 
dressed the other day ‘ the seventh annual meeting of the 
Central Vigilance Society, and who deprecated the action 
of ‘a kindred society’ with regard to ‘a certain advertise- 
ment’ (the Zo poster, to wit), was powerfully moved by 
a letter addressed to him by Captain Molesworth, who 
suggested that the ‘ Society for the Suppression of Immo- 
rality ’ should be called the ‘ Society for the Suggestion of 
Indecency.’ Probably Captain Molesworth meant his rebuke 
for the ‘kindred’ society; but, central or radial, it is mani- 
fest from Lord Meath’s address and his allusion to the Inde- 
cent Advertisements Bill which he has ‘ had the honour of 
piloting through the House of Lords,’ that Vigilance Socie- 
ties are all alike. ‘The Captain will have to keep his eye 
open and his weapons sharp, for it is now clear that the 
Philistines of the County Council also will soon be upon 
him; the Theatres and Music-Halls Committee having 
been empowered by the Council to act in censorship of 
the morals of the theatres and music-halls of London. 

Tue prospectus has just been issued of the scheme for 
the conversion or redemption of the Egyptian 5 per cent. 
preference loan, the repayment at par of the Egyptian 4} 
per cent. loan of 1888, and the creation of a 3} per cent. 
preference loan for £29,400,000. On the part of the 
Egyptian Government there is a promise not to redeem 
these bonds before the 15th July 1905. The prospectus 
has also been published of an issue of 50,000 preference 
shares of the London and New York Investment Corpora- 
tion (Limited). Of the capital sum of £1,000,000, one 
half has already been provided in ordinary and founders’ 


shares, and the other is now offered for subscription, 
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SQUEEZED AGAIN. 


F we must give way to the truculent demands of the 
German Emperor, in these African disputes, pray 
let it be done with a little more dignity than has 
hitherto adorned the process. The logic of superior 
force and courage is what every people must submit to 
from time to time: in its beginnings certainly, or 
when it consentingly drops into decay. But with a 
history like our own and with such pretensions as we 
still have warrant for, let us take the humiliation in 
silence and upstanding. Here is the leek, or rather here 
are two leeks: we are to eat them; but we are not re- 
quired to go on our knees to the potentate who has so 
kindly consented not to make them three. This he 
does not ask ; neither is it a part of the understand- 
ing that we should proclaim our surprise at the 
unexpectedly delicate flavour in what, now we have 
begun to munch it, we discover to be the precise 
diet of which we are most in need. If the British 
newspaper correspondents who have to stand well at 
Berlin, and if the newspaper editors who are anxious 
to oblige in Downing Street, would only be content to 
state what we have got to submit to, submission would 
be easier. As it is, it is a little sickening to read in 
prints understood to speak for the country in general 
and for Conservatives in particular that we should be, 
and indeed are, truly grateful for the forbearance which 
leaves us a good part of our own in Africa, and asks 
no more than the hauling down of the flag from one of 
our outposts in Europe. 

When we read what the result of Lord Salisbury’s 
negotiations with the German Government is we 
find it comes to this. We are ‘allowed’ to retain 
the Stevenson Road; we are ‘given’ possession of 
what was our own before (by every right that 
European State possesses over any territory in those 
regions) in the Nyassa and Tang: uiyika country ; 
an engagement is made that we shall not be dis- 
turbed in ‘ British Zambesia’; only a portion of 
Uganda is to be taken over from us; Witu is to be 
abandoned to one of the British Companies ; and our 
‘ protectorate’ over Zanzibar Island is to be acknow- 
ledged by the German Government. In return for this 
the Germans are to extend their western territory 
beyond the limit marked off in 1887, so as to take in a 
portion of the valuable territory south-west of the 
Victoria Nyanza, and they carry the grand point of 
shifting their borders backward from the sea till they 
touch the Congo State between the Victoria Nyanza 
and Lake Tanganyika. Thus they do cut off the ter- 
ritory of the British East Africa Company from that 
of the South Africa Company; but the right-of-way 
in the ‘ Hinterland’ is to be allowed us without im- 
position of duty on goods in transit. In short, it 
comes to this: in all that relates to the territory over 
which neither country had established claims we are to 
be ousted, on condition that the Germans withdraw 
all right to possess what belonged to us beforehand, 
though not without taking a bit or two of that. In 
return, the surrender of Witu and the acknowledgment 
of a protectorate over Zanzibar. 

Let us speak of these two concessions, for they are 
treated as if they were triumphs of British diplomacy. 
Witu is worth having, undoubtedly, and Witu was 
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German to give. But Zanzibar! We supposed that 
some shadowy protectorate, some paper right of ¢ domi- 
nant influence’ over the Sultanate was already acknow- 
ledged by Germany as ours; and we wait to be informed 
if that, too, had really been abandoned by Lord Salis- 
bury before these negotiations began. And it must be 
understood that now the Zanzibar coast-line, lately occu- 
pied by Germany, remains as German as ever it was. But 
putting that aside, see what we have to rejoice at here 
in the way of bargain. We gave up Zanzibar to Germany 
(all that she gives again, at any rate) out of pure weak- 
ness in the face of ‘ pressure.” Then the cession amounts 
to nothing. But now we get it back again; and it 
becomes at once so valuable that we should rejoice to 
secure it as compensation for Germany's advance to the 
Congo State and the blocking of our communications 
north and south in the lake country. But not for that 
alone. Heligoland is also to be ceded in return for the 
retrocession of what was flung away at Zanzibar only 
a few years since. 

This does not strike us as so happy and honour- 


able a settlement as we see it described in most of 


the Government journals. The Germans are wild 
with delight, for their part, and that we can _ 
stand. They have obtained all that they wanted i 
Africa by the surrender of little or nothing that 
was really theirs to grant by mere audacity in claiming 
what was already ours. And in addition to that they 
have obtained the satisfaction of hauling down our flag 
at Heligoland in face of all the world. Of course Lord 
Salisbury tells us that the island was really worth 
nothing to us; the proof of it being that we have 
never thought it worth our while to make a fortress 
of it. But perhaps the fact that Germany has only 
lately become a naval power of the smallest considera- 
tion may have had something to do with that; and 
as a coaling station was it worth nothing when Ger- 
many became bent on possessing a great navy, with 
liberty, of course, to ally her fleets with those of other 
Powers? Answer that question how he may, the result 
of Lord Salisbury’s high diplomacy is that he has in- 
flicted a deep w ound on the repute of his country and 
the pride of his fellow-countrymen ; and has chosen to 
do so in the dark. Why could he not have given us a 
hint in one of his more serviceable new spapers, so that 
the country could have expressed its feeling in the 
matter in good time 

Parliament can upset the arrangement, of course. 
But Lord Salisbury knows how all but impossible it 
would be to tear it up in the House of Commons ; and 
the mortification only becomes greater when he forces the 
representatives of the country to sanction what would 
have been bad enough to endure if it had been the 
work of its strongest, proudest, and most gifted states: 
man alone. 


THE KREUTZER SONATA. 

YOUNT LEO TOLSTOL is a Russian gentleman 
C who, being well stricken in years and having 
exhausted life of experience, is mostly content with 
the practice of shoemaking as for a livelihood and 
the reflection that, being the only veritable Christian 
since Christ, he is a Church in himself, and one of 
greater magnitude and influence than all the others 
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put together. Also he is a novelist of singular insight, 
faculty, and accomplishment; in that capacity—(in 
which it must not be counted to his discredit that he 
has won the pitiless and indefatigable tenderness of 
Mr. W. D. Howells)—he produced not long ago the 
strange and potent study of monomania called The 
Kreutzer Sonata (London: Remington); and he is now 
the most conspicuous case out of Bedlam. 

His plot is simple exceedingly. His hero, a certain 
Pozdnisheff, becomes enamoured of a jersey and a set 
of ‘false projections’; he marries the exponent of 
these temptations ; he discovers in a day or two that 
he hates his wife and his wife hates him; he has 
child after child by her, and their aversion deepens 
and strengthens year by year, till presently their life is 
all compact of hideous debate and still more hideous 
reconcilement. Then a violinist appears upon the 
scene, and at Pozdnisheff’s request the violinist and 
Mme. Pozdnisheff indulge in duets. Pozdnisheff at 
once falls into a passion of jealousy, and having heard 
the pair in the presto of The Kreutzer Sonata—(a work 
of the utmost indecency)—as well as in a piece by 
another composer—(‘a piece so passionate that it 
reached the point of pornography ’)—he made up his 
mind that he was betrayed, and resolved to put his 
wife to death. He did so; and it was then revealed 
to him that love, marriage, paternity and motherhood, 
whatever in life is touched with the sexual influence, 
are anti-Christian and abominable, and that the time 
is come for the reorganisation of society, the reinter- 
pretation of religion, and the reconstitution of the 
relation of man to woman, with a view to the attain- 
ment of complete felicity and therewith the voluntary 
extinction of the race. That is his position, and, his 
premises being granted, it is unassailable. It has 
nothing to do with it that these premises are the 
outcome of a certain train of insanity. Pozdnisheff 
is mad as a hatter, no doubt, but only on one par- 
ticular point; and his arguments in support of his 
preposterous conclusions are logical to the point of 
defying refutation. You read him, and it is odds but 
you feel that if you too were mad when the wind is 
nor’-nor-west you too would find him irresistible. 
Meanwhile, though, the wind sits in another quarter, 
and your admiration is diverted from‘ Pozdnisheff to 
Pozdnisheff’s creator. Here, you refiect, is a great 
Discoverer of the Ugly. ‘True, Pozdnisheff is a mad- 
man, and a madman of a specially inhuman type ; 
and true, The Kreutzer Sonata is a grimy and a re- 
volting book. But Pozdnisheff is a masterpiece of 
presentation and analysis; The Kreutzer Sonata, what- 
ever its intention and effect, is literature; and you 
decide at once that their author is an artist in fiction 
in some sort hard to overpraise. 

And you are wrong. The editor of The Universal 
Review, with that exquisite tact and that rare refine- 
ment of feeling which distinguish him from all his 
fellows, leads off his current number with a brief dis- 
course in eulogy of the Bride of the Season—(in eluci- 
dation of a drawing by the lady engraved as his 
frontispiece)—and follows it up with a confession of 
faith from the author of The Kreutzer Sonata to the 
effect that the institution of marriage, as accepted 
by civilised men and women (Miss Tennant, it is 
assumed, among them), is directly and violently in the 
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face of the teaching of Christ, and that all they that 
support it are simply ‘giving themselves up to vice.’ 
Christian marriage, it appears, is no more possible than 
a Christian liturgy, a Christian teacher, a Christian 
army, a Christian law-court, or a Christian State ; for, 
the Christian ideal being ‘not marriage but love for 
God and for one’s neighbour, it ‘follows that ‘ sexual 
relations in marriage . . . are always a fall, a weak- 
ness, and a sin.’ Briefly, the whole relation of the 
sexes to each other is a gross and vile abomination. 
Pozdnisheff has said it, and Pozdnisheff—in so far 
at least as his theory of life is concerned—is not 
Pozdnishetf but Tolstoi. Being rather artist than 
moralist even now, Tolstoi has no choice but to pub- 
lish his morality in the guise of fiction ; so he creates a 
situation, characters, and an environment, presents you 
in his hero with an excellent and consistent study of 
insanity, and is presently moved to confess that his 
hero’s madness is his own, and that on all essential 
points of difference between Pozdnisheff and the 
opposites of Pozdnisheff—the men, that is, who 
neither hate their wives because they are their wives 
nor aspire to the extinction of the race in order that 
they and their like may be removed from the tempta- 
tion of offending against the Christian ideal to the 
extent of behaving themselves like decent human 
beings—Robert and Richard, Tolstoi and Pozdnisheff, 
are one. It is a condition of things at once antic and 
pitiable ; and one is relieved to find that after all there 
is a possible way out of it. As we have seen, the idea 
of Christian marriage is not for one moment to be 
entertained; but ‘a Christian view of marriage” is 
easy enough—to the Christian, anyhow. He (or she), 
being unable to view the exercise of certain natural 
functions in any other light than ‘as a deviation from 
the doctrine of Christ—as a sin "—will ‘ never, therefore, 
desire marriage but will always avoid it’; if he (or 
she) be already married, he (or she) will strive to the 
uttermost to purge himself (or herself) of sin by substi- 
tuting ‘ fraternal relations for those of the flesh.” For 
this is (plainly) ‘ the Christian view of marriage,’ and, 
to be brief, as becomes a singular Christian—indeed, 
the only Christian left—‘ there cannot be any other for 
a man who honestly endeavours to shape his life in 
accordance with the teaching of Christ.’ Obviously 
the race must end some day: either by the extinction 
of the sun or by the operation of that state of per- 
fection in which there is neither marrying nor giving in 
marriage. And that being its destiny, the sooner it 
takes to fraternal (or sympneumatic) love the better for 
itself both here and hereafter. Especially here. 

Thus, with Borneo and Africa to win from bar- 
barism, Russia to cure of Nihilism and Ireland of the 
professional patriot, the United States to reclaim from 
civilisation, and all the rest of it—thus Count Leo 
Tolstoi the ex-great artist who, having lived his life 
and exhausted experience, is now content to abide ina 
palace and discipline his old bones by making shoes in 
public, pretending to be the only Christian Christianity 
can show, and forgetting himself in his Pozdnisheff 
until he a little recalls the Othello who could not play 
the part unless he blacked himself all over. To take 
himself or his message seriously were to be Pozdnisheff at 
best; and Pozdnisheff and Broadmoor—even Pozdnishefft 
and the gallows—are by no means incompatibles yet. 
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Moreover, the race is not nearly so worn and old as its re- 
former: it has its Pozdnisheffs, of course, but it secludes 
or suppresses them without mercy, and it proceeds to live 
its life, and work its work, and fulfil its fate, very much 
as Count Tolstoi appears to have done ere it occurred 
to him that there is nothing to choose between a 
sham shoemaker and a real carpenter, and he was not 
an apostle gone wrong but only a distinguished novelist. 
There is, indeed, a point in experience at which even 
Pozdnisheff, advanced (or maniacal) as he is, would 
decline to start. That point is after the murder. In 
respect of it both Pozdnisheff and Pozdnisheff’s creator 
are representatives of the race they would destroy. 
And the race should be not ungrateful to them for 
their example. 





FRANCE AND THE GREAT GUN. 


E had last week to answer the argument in 
favour of the use of very heavy guns brought 
forward by Mr. Arnold Forster : the argument, namely, 
that because other navies are supplied with them ours 
must be. Our reply was double. First, we used the 
reasoning, though not the words, of a military gentle- 
man in whom there was ‘much care and valour. If 
the enemy is an ass, and a fool, and a prating coxcomb, 
is it meet, think you, that we should also, look you, be 
an ass and a fool and a prating coxcomb? In your 
own conscience, now? Gower found nothing to say in 
refutation of Fluellen—nor was there anything to be 
said. Mr. Arnold Forster’s contention was in truth a 
rather flagrant instance of the practice called begging 
the question. It is not the possession of monster guns 
by the French which is the matter in dispute, but the 
worth of the weapon in itself. Having pointed that 
out, we went on to say that as a matter of fact the 
French are not much better pleased with their incubus 
than we are. Since then the question has come up 
in France rather acutely, and as it is likely to be de- 
cided in what we think a rational way, we avail our- 
selves of this confirmation of our opinion. 

The Ministry of Marine is engaged in fixing on the 
size and armament of certain new ironclads which it 
proposes to build. ‘There is a marked difference of 
opinion among its advisers. One party is in favour of 
limiting the size of these ships to ten thousand tons and 
their armament to the 27-centimetre gun, a weapon 
of reasonable weight. Another wishes to fix on four- 
teen thousand tons as the size of the ship, and to 
employ in the armament the 34-centimetre gun, which 
answers to our 67-tonner. ‘The arguments of this party 
are those with which we are abundantly familiar over 
here. It is absolutely necessary, they say, to obtain a 
high speed and also to carry weapons which will pierce 
any armour at the distance at which fire can begin ; 
and given that this weight has to be carried, it follows 
that the ships must be of the size named. The party 
in favour of the smaller battle-ship replies that the 
advocates of the larger beg the question when they 
take it for granted that the monster gun is indis- 
pensable. They say, as we have said, that battles 
are won by fighting at close quarters, not by such 
uncertain work as long bowls at a distance of two miles 
or so. Now at close quarters—at five hundred yards 
and less—a much handier gun than the 67-tonner will 
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do all the smashing required. 
has over and above that is superfluous. The more guns 
you have, the more chances you have to hit. But if by 
persistence in adhering to the bigger gun you limit the 
number of your bouches-a-few you also limit your chances 
of hitting —not to speak of the material difficulties you 
You must carry fewer guns 
Surely the wise 


Whatever force a gun 


give yourself to deal with. 
or build fewer ships for your money. 
policy is to get as many ships and guns as you can, pro- 
vided that these ships and these guns will do ? 

So say the French critics in favour of the lighter 
weapon and the smaller vessel. We do not repeat their 
arguments because they are new, for they are not ; we 
ourselves have said exactly the same thing from the 
beginning. It is neither truer nor less true than it was 
because the French have begun to say it. But those who 
will not yield to argument and sense will often be per- 
suaded by foreign example. We have therefore taken 
this opportunity to point out that the French are as 
much alive as ourselves can be to the unwisdom of the 
recent exaggerations in the weight of weapons. It is said 
with confidence that M. Barbey, the present Minister of 
Marine, is of the opinion we swear by. However that 
may be, it will be seen that the example of the French 
is likely to cease to be an excuse for the use of those 
111- and 67-ton monsters which, for the rest, are known 
to be bad, and are retained in the Navy simply because 
it would be too painful to the Admiralty’ s feelings to 
come down to the House with a confession that. they 
must be given up, and that money must be found 
to replace them. Also one is tempted to ask why 
we should be so dependent on the French. Surely 
common sense and weights and measures remain the 
same whatever the French do? Why must we go wool- 
gathering after them first, and then be tempted back to 
reason by their example? We put the question. An 
attempt to answer might lead us far. 





CHIEF-CONSTABLE OR POLICE MINISTER ? 
VHE management of the Metropolitan Police is a 
matter of imperial concern. If the inhabitants 
of the Metropolitan District—that is, of London in the 
popular sense of the word—should ever see fit to de- 
mand, through their members of Parliament, that the 
control of their police should be transferred to their 
County Council, it may become necessary to insist upon 
this text in considerable detail, especially if the said 
County Council should then be as curiously constituted 
and as generally despised as it is at present. But that 
is for the future. For to-day it is enough to observe 
that the Metropolitan Police consist of somewhere 
about fifteen thousand officers and men, that they are 
entrusted with the care of about one-ninth part of 
the population of the United Kingdom, and that the 
town which they have to keep in order is not only the 
social, commercial, and political capital of England and 
of the United Kingdom but also the metropolis of the 
British Empire and much the most important collection 
of buildings in the world. 

Which things being so, the sudden retirement of the 
Commissioner of Police is an event of more than local 
importance. It is the more unsatisfactory because it is 
the second within two years, and because the last Com- 
missioner but one vacated his office under deplorable 
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circumstances only five years ago. The dissatisfac- 
tion which it properly arouses is almost exclusively 
dissatisfaction with the conduct of Mr. Monro. This 
gentleman has gone through a successful career as an 
Indian civilian, is believed to have done good work as 
Commissioner of Police, and has certainly succeeded in 
keeping the streets of the Metropolis in good order, his 
most brilliant achievement in this respect being the 
admirable management of the ridiculous ‘ function” in 
and near Hyde Park a fortnight ago. And now he 
has shown such a total want of understanding of the 
decencies of public life, and the requirements of his 
official duty, that it is earnestly to be hoped that he 
will never again be entrusted with any public employ- 
ment. If Mr. Matthews had been able to see when he 
received Mr. Monro’s resignation how Mr. Monro was 
going to behave immediately after its acceptance, he 
would have been amply justified in refusing to accept 
it and in dismissing him from the public service. 

In the first place, if Mr. Monro wished to resign at 
all, the proper way of doing so was to make a quiet 
request that at the earliest convenient opportunity he 
should be relieved of his functions. The Commissioner 
of Police is the commander of something very like an 
army which is perpetually on active service. He has 
hardly any more right to retire abruptly at a time of 
his own choice than an officer commanding troops in 
the field has. Secondly, the style of his letter to the 
Home Secretary, and still more the statements which 
he has subsequently communicated to the newspapers, 
show an entire misunderstanding of his position and his 
duty. He based his resignation substantially on two 
grounds: his belief that Mr. Ruggles-Brise was going 
to be appointed Assistant-Commissioner and his dis- 
approval of what he believed was going to be proposed 
in the Police Superannuation Bill. Neither of these 
matters was any affair of his. He might fairly enough 
have resigned after Mr. Ruggles-Brise had been ap- 
pointed if he found he could not work effectively in 
concert with him ; but by endeavouring to dictate to 
the Home Secretary on a matter as to which he (the 
Commissioner) had no authority and no responsibility 
he behaved in a manner which was impertinent in any 
case, and proved to be ridiculous when after all Mr. 
Ruggles-Brise was not appointed. On the other and 
more serious alleged ground of retirement Mr. Monro’s 
conduct was still more indefensible. Legislation is the 
business of the Legislature, and such legislation as this 
is more particularly the business of the Government of 
the day. It is no part of the business of the Commis- 
sioner of Police. The Secretary of State may and 
should acquaint himself with the opinion of the Com- 
missioner, and the Commissioner may and should inform 
the Secretary of State of the facts within his knowledge 
and of his opinion concerning them. There his duty 
ends. He has no responsibility for the framing of 
statutes, and when he throws up his place because they 
are not framed as he thinks they should have been, he 
is laying claim to an influence and an authority to 
which he has no right whatever. Like other executive 
officers he is bound to administer whatever laws are 
made in the regular way. ‘The making of them is out- 
side his province. 

The importance of Mr. Monro’s misbehaviour is due 
to the influential character of the position he lately 
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occupied. If nothing had happened except that a 
bumptious officer of police had mistaken himself for 
the head of a ministerial department, no harm would 
have been done to any one but Mr. Monro. That, 
however, is not a complete statement of the case. A 
highly placed officer in a force closely analogous to the 
naval and military services has set up an example of 
insubordination which can hardly fail to have a dele- 
terious effect upon the body of men which was under 
his command, and has emphasised it by the publication 
of a set of gabbling manifestoes based on the assump- 
tion that his approval is a condition precedent to legis- 
lation affecting the public. His action suggests that 
men upon whose efficient discharge of their duty in- 
calculable public and private interests depend are at 
liberty to throw up their posts at a minute's notice 
in a mere fit of temper because their superior officers 
make regulations which they think they could have 
made better themselves. Such conduct deserves to be 
stigmatised as very little short of mutinous. The Com- 
missioner of Police is not a Minister of the Crown con- 
stitutionally responsible for the advice he gives and for 
the actions of the Government. He is simply and 
solely Chief-Constable of the largest and most im- 
portant constabulary in the country. It is his duty to 
take and to give orders, and to see that he obeys and 
is obeyed. Unless Mr. Monro’s successor understand 
clearly what his position is and what it is not, he may 
go far towards destroying the efficiency of the Metro- 
politan Police and endangering the safety of the 
metropolis. 





‘NOW, BARABBAS j 





N R. MONCURE D. CONWAY'S letter in The 

Atheneum on the rejection of the Copyright Bill 
by the United States House of Representatives deserves 
more attention than it has yet received from the dis- 
cursive journalist and the excitable author. To such as 
may be inclined to demand what moving reason Mr. 
Moncure Conway has for reopening the question he 
justifies himself, much as M. Guizot once declared him- 
self toa young lady-novelist, by pointing out that he 
also has written ‘quelques livraisons’; and to such 
others as may ask whether he, being an American, is 
not likely to be biassed, he answers that a ‘ twenty-two 
years’ residence in England’ has given him as much in- 
terest on the one side as on the other. Mr. Conway, 
then, being admitted to be fairly competent and impar- 
tial, may be listened to with respect and attention. He 
declares he is very glad that the bill was rejected 
because it ‘ was unjust to English authors.’ It required 
simultaneous publication of a book in England and 
America to secure copyright ; so that ‘ all books unable 
to secure simultaneous publication in America would be 
left without protection to a piracy established in law,’ 
and ‘thus the authors who least need the advantages 
of American copyright would monopolise them.’ That 
is, being interpreted, the young and struggling author 
would be worse off than now, when piracy, if practised, 
is not ‘ established in law.’ 

Mr. Conway’s exposition of the incidence and effect 
of the bill seems so obviously true that those who have 
not concerned themselves much about the matter must 
wonder why it found so much support in England. 
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The answer is somewhat intricate. It had to be recog- 
nised that the obstacle in the way of any legislation 
which should at all abridge the present system of theft 
is not so much the American publisher as the American 
printer. Large sales of cheap books must always bene- 
fit the printer and the paper-maker more than they 
benefit the publisher and the bookseller. The more 
and the cheaper the ‘reprints, the merrier for the 
printer, who must receive much the same wages whether 
he ‘set up’ rubbish or literature, whether the paper 
his ink be shed upon be good or bad. Publishers may 
compete with each other—may even ruin each other— 
with half-dollar, quarter-dollar, and dime editions, and 
still the printer smiles and smiles and is a villain; 
for all the certainty of the speculation is with him. 
Printing, therefore, in the United States is an exten- 
sive and prosperous business: the printer is, perhaps, 
comparatively ten times more numerous there than 
here, and he is a free and independent elector who 
must be carefully considered by the free and _in- 
dependent Congressman. In the preparation of the 
Copyright Bill all this had to be taken into account. 
Its promoters and supporters saw that any scheme 
of copyright which should seriously threaten the 
prosperity of the American printer would have not 
even the chance of a hearing in Congress. Simple 
and perfect copyright would give authors of both 
countries equal rights in both; but that would never 
do for the American printer even if it would suit 
the American publisher. For American people are so 
unpatriotic as to prefer British authors to American ; 
and if the British author’s copyright ran in the States 
as it does in England, all his printing—or almost all— 
would be done in England ; his English publisher would 
send a shipload of copies of his latest work to some 
American publisher who would act as agent, and the 
American printer would have to join the ranks of the 
unemployed. That is the issue that is feared if fair 
and reciprocal copyright were instituted. What then? 
The promoters of the Copyright Bill planned a com- 
promise, which it was hoped would satisfy the American 
printer and, by satisfying him, secure the vote of his 
servant the Congressman. The English author was to 
have his book printed twice over: within twenty-four 
hours of its publication on this side of the Atlantic it 
was to appear on the other, and if at the twenty-fifth 
hour no authorised American edition had appeared his 
book was to be scrambled for. 

This compromise with justice and,the printer would 
probably have worked better than Mr. Moncure Con- 
way makes out. It would not have been, as he says, 
all to the advantage of the famous author and to 
the hurt of the young and struggling. A first book 
would be scrambled for, no doubt, as it is now when it 
has become anything of a success in England, and the 
author would lose by that—something, but probably 
not much. For, if it pay the American publisher to- 
day (and it seems to pay) to bid for advance-sheets 
of an English writer's second book by a nominal hono- 
rarium for a first, much more would it pay if the ex- 
clusive right of publication could be obtained. (‘The 
argument may seem Euclidian, but it is exact.) Then 
if the first book had been much of a success the happy 
author would probably have so many honoraria 
showered upon him by competing Americans that he 
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would probably be better off than if he had arranged 
for its publication. 

It seems idle to hope for a Copyright Bill disem- 
barrassed from such American considerations as we 
have named, for such a bill would certainly not 
pass the American Congress ; and with such con- 
siderations it is difficult to see what better bill could 
be devised than that which has been thrown out. Mr. 
Conway’s alternative is merely a scheme pour rire, 
and ‘George Hoadly, of New York, a leading Ameri- 
can lawyer, who after careful emendations pronounced 
it entirely adequate for its purpose,’ must be only a 
legal and serious farceur. It sounds well to say that 
‘justice would be done to all by permitting any pub- 
lisher to issue the foreign book under the condition of 
paying the author his royalty on every copy sold.’ So 
it would, if the royalty were a proper percentage, if 
it could be collected, and if a true return were made 
of the sales. But there be royalties and royalties even 
in America. There be publishe rs and publishers in 
New York and Boston, in Philadelphia and Chicago, 
and even in distant St. Louis and further San Francisco ; 
and some of them may be tempted to make a false 
statement of copies sold. One knows that publishers in 
England thus sometimes sin, and one suspects their 
American variants of being no more righteous than they. 
Traffic in books seems as demoralising to men as traffic 
in horses. With one of these difficulties the astute 
author might cope successfully ; but, with a publisher 
in every large town of the Union and every publisher 
bristling with difficulties, the boldest author would sit 
down in despair, and his last state would be worse than 


his first. 





CRICKET. 

HUS far the chief interest of the cricket season 
has centred in the Australians. It is too early 
to place the counties, but unless there be a com- 
plete reversal of form Notts should have no difficulty 
in establishing her supremacy on a surer basis than 
she contrived last year. Of the great encounters, 
between Gentlemen and Players and North and South, 
only one has yet taken place: South met North 
at Lord’s and, Lohmann aiding, 
tory. ‘The Asashoall ans, however, have already had 
time to discover their weakness and their strength. 
They have spared themselves in nothing, but have 
played twelve matches in six weeks. It must be little 
less fatiguing to make one of an international team 
than to captain the Irish Office or edit a daily print. 
He that would spend six days in seven in the field 
must combine the endurance of Hercules with the self- 
restraint of a ‘Trappist. In the first of the inter- 
continentals, which was against Lord Sheffield’s Eleven, 
the Englishmen yielded to panic as completely as in 
that dark hour when they first stood up to Spofforth’s 
bowling ; and a side which included the Doctor, Shrews- 
bury, and Messrs. W. W. Read and Stoddart scored no 

more than twenty-seven ! 
But the career of the Australians has been as full 


won a complete vic- 


of downs as ups. ‘They have won five matches, it is 
true, but they have lost other five, while with Cam- 
bridge and Middlesex they divided honours. ‘They are 


—as ever—a singularly even eleven. The innings is 
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never over until the last wicket is down, and not one 
of them but is capable of taking part in a stand 
and changing the fortune of his side. In the match 
against the South of England the Australians had lost 
seven wickets for fifty-three, but Blackham and Walters 
‘ame to the rescue and the last three wickets cost 
seventy runs. In fielding, which was wont to be their 
glory and their boast, they have not displayed uniform 
excellence, and there can be little doubt that the Can- 
tabs, masterly as was their batting, would not have made 
all the runs they did had not the carelessness of their 
opponents fought with them. Ferris and ‘Turner have 
taken most of the wickets, and, if Murdoch’s judg- 
ment may be called in question, it might be suggested 
that these heroes would be all the better for a little 
rest. When the last team came from Australia it was 
murmured that they were vastly superior to their pre- 
decessors, and the prophets lied. But that of 1890 
will have to do far nobler feats than hitherto or it will 
show as a ‘decline and fall off’ from that of 1888. 
The most interesting inter-colonial was undoubtedly the 
match against the M.C.C. at Lord’s. A more exciting 
finish has seldom been witnessed, and the only fitting 
parallel is Mr. O’Brien’s deed of might against York- 
shire last year. When the second innings of the Aus- 
tralians closed the M.C.C. were left with 111 runs to 
make and only eighty-five minutes to make them in. 
After a most brilliant display of batting the last 
run was hit off exactly seventeen minutes before the 
call of time. Thirty-five were set down to the credit 
of W. G., and the performance looks little short of 
miraculous when you remember that the Doctor was 
never a rapid run-getter, and that he has been playing 
for more than a quarter of a century. 

Of the counties, as we have said, Notts is an easy 
first. In the match against Sussex Shrewsbury and 
Gunn made 398 while their partnership lasted, and 
cut the best of previous records. Surrey has suffered 
frank and dire defeat at the hands of Notts, but has 
vanquished her other opponents. In spite of the prowess 
of the Doctor, who persists in showing that time can- 
not wither him nor custom stale, Gloucestershire has 
fallen hopelessly behind, and having been outstripped 
by all her adversaries, will find it a superhuman task 
to retrieve her position. ‘There is none but will rejoice 
that Kent, the nursery of so many mighty cricketers, 
has played this year with extraordinary pluck and 
vigour, and that so far nothing better has been seen 
than the valiant stand in her ‘oan innings against 
Notts. To turn what looked like certain defeat into 
an honourable draw by cool judgment and indefatig- 
able energy is no mean achievement even for her. 

It is small exaggeration to say that the Cambridge 
eleven is the best team either University has furnished 
forth for many years. It has not so much as the 
suspicion of a tail, and this in an eleven necessarily 
chosen from the ranks of the inexperienced is nothing 
less than marvellous. ‘The fight it made against the 
Australians proved it to be at its best in an uphill 
game, and though, with Mr. Woods disabled, it is 
weaker in bowling than it should be, Mr. Streatfield 
could still take six Surrey wickets for 84 runs, and 
was only prevented by time from winning the game. 
In Mr. Mé Gregor the light blues have the best amateur 
wicket-keeper alive, and with so much in their favour 
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they should have little difficulty in gaining a victory 
over Oxford. But there is no uncertainty like the 
uncertainty of cricket. The goddess of the game is 
Disappointment ; and though on paper Oxford has no 
chance of victory, the result is with time, and prophecy, 
however seductive, availeth little. 


WHAT’S TO BE DONE ? 


HE leaders of the Conservative party would be 
more fortunate, perhaps—the party itself, cer- 
tainly—if they consulted its common sense a little more 
and relied on its ‘loyalty’ a little less. Rarely taking 
pains to profit by what their followers may think on 
any given subject, they draw their bills and lay down 
their plans and agreements in confidence that whatever 
grumbling there may be in the House of Commons, the 
voting will be all right: Conservatives being so staunchly 
loy my As for Cuore atives outside the House of Com- 
mons, their opinions and sentiments are considered still 
less. And the consequence is that Conservative leader- 
ship not infrequently gets itself into very serious difficul- 
ties: on each occasion irritating and disheartening its 
parliamentary followers, and sending many others to 
swell the number of those who have given up all con- 
cern with politics in disgust. 

This is the unfortunate position of affairs at the pre- 
sent time. It is so, if we look abroad ; and most cer- 
tainly, if we look at home. Just as any intelligent 
‘man in the street’ could have told the Government 
that its Sugar Bounty procedure must prove a dead 
failure (a small matter, but extremely significant), so 
it might have been preserved from much of the un- 
seemly difficulty of to-day if it had been in touch 
with the common sense of its following. Not but 
what it has been blamed overmuch in the matter of 
the licensing clauses. Of course it was Mr. Goschen’s 
business to search them for every point upon which op- 
position could be raised, whether reasonable or unreason- 
able. More than that, it was for him to remember 
the extreme fanaticism of the temperance associations, 
the willingness of the Gladstonians to turn it (or any- 
thing else) to account, and the total indifference of 
that party to the ways and means of damaging their 
opponents. But we should ask ourselves how any one 
could have anticipated the wild and dishonest clamour 
that has been raised against these clauses. Mr. 
Goschen might have been prepared for much without 
dreaming—as the Gladstonians themselves did not 
dream when the game began—that opposition could 
be carried to such extravagant lengths even by tem- 
perance fanaticism and party malignity combined. 
Any judicious person could have told the Government 
that it must be extremely careful in dealing with 
public-house legislation ; but here the lesson has been 
taught by an excess of malice and misconstruction 


all but unimaginable. 

It is only Sele to the Government to keep that fact 
in mind. Moreover, it is easy to complain too much 
that no sufficient account was taken of the difficulties 
to which many Conservative members were exposed by 
legislation offensive to temperance societies. Still, the 
questions remain, Why could not this matter have 
been left alone just now? why should it have been so 
mismanaged, as it was on Monday night, for instance, 
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when the Committee proposal was let in? and what 
is to be said of the indiscretion which opens up a long 
prospect of trouble and confusion beyond the settle- 
ment of these licensing clauses? It is not a light 
matter that what was announced as the great bill of 
the session should have to be thrown over for the 
sake of another which, just or unjust, wise or foolish, 
was not called for, and can neither be carried nor 
abandoned without damage to the Ministerialists from 
this time till the next general election. But that is not 
all the trouble. After weeks of debate over this busi- 
ness—the excitement about it still increasing amongst 
the temperance fanatics and their svmpathisers, and all 
brought to a head at last by some desperate closure 
resolutions probably—it will come to an end; but 
not with the result of bringing the business before 
the Government into smooth water. It is not as if the 
rest were easy and popular. The Irish Land Purchase 
Bill is another measure which nobody asked and with 
which no party in the State is pleased. 
theory, no doubt, that because the Parnellites oppose 


There is a 


it they must be afraid of its operation, and therefore it 
ought to be justified in the eyes of Unionists. But even 
The bill is 


opposed because there is a chance of upsetting it ; if it 


that argument is of no account whatever. 


be upset the Government will go out; if the Govern- 


ment go out much larger plans for the settlement of 


Irish affairs can be brought forward ; while, if it pass, 
its character is such that it can be turned to extra- 
ordinary account in the creation of fresh disorders just 
when Ireland has begun to settle down. This is the 
true and full explanation of the Parnellite view of the 
Land Purchase Bill; and when it is understood, the 
only plausible reason yet advanced for satisfaction with 
the measure falls to the ground. For the rest, this mea- 
sure raises so many objections, and the objections are 
so extremely grave in themselves, that even before the 
temperance storm began we gave reasons for doubting 
whether it could pass through Parliament this year. 
The common sense of the Conservative party is entirely 
opposed to it. It is strongly disliked on the Ministerial 
benches of the House of Commons; it is yet more disliked, 
and more openly questioned, in ‘the country’; and Minis- 
ters are so well aware of the fact by this time that they 
cannot be very sorry that they are obliged to put it 
off. Indeed, had it been a measure which its followers 
could have forced on by the weight of thorough con- 
fidence and satisfaction, the Government would pro- 
bably have found a way of ‘ hanging up’ those unfor- 
tunate licensing clauses rather than the great measure 
of the session. As it is, there is no choice. The Land 
Purchase Bill must go over to next year, then to be 
taken up again—(we suppose)—with or without modi- 
fication. The modification must be fundamental if it 
is to do away with the many grave risks of the bill ; 
and it is not impossible that it will be altered accord- 
ingly. If not, a Ministry which is much weakened— 
(though of course it may recover some of its lost 
strength)—will have to take up an extremely complex 
and doubtful piece of legislation one year nearer to 
dissolution ; and, what is more, with a Local Govern- 
ment Bill for Ireland to deal with, somehow, at the 
same time. Mr. Smith has said that the Local Govern- 
ment Bill cannot be brought on next year ‘till the 
Land Purchase Bill has, at all events, attained con- 
siderable progress in this House.” That may really 
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mean that the two bills will not be included in the 
work of next year at all; which does indeed seem 
reasonable. One Irish bill like that which sets up the 
land purchase scheme is quite enough for any session, 
Add another, equally difficult, and with its worst 
difficulties complicated with those of the first, and a 
pretty prospect opens upon the eve of dissolution. 
But Mr. Smith seems to promise that if and when 
‘considerable progress’ is made with the Land Bill 
next year a Local Government Bill for Ireland will 
be brought in. If so, the dreaded inter-complica- 
tions which Mr. Chamberlain brought into prominence 
a little while ago cannot be “avoided ; and we may be 
sure that whenever (if ever) the Land Bill is discussed 
in the House of Commons plenty of Liberal Unionists 
will stand up to tell us that the machinery of the bill 
cannot be ‘ divorced” from the functions of local govern- 
ment, if local finances (the guarantees) be made re- 
sponsible. Upon which, it is plain, confusion worse 
confounded. 

If, then, it be wise to take thought for to-morrow, it 
will not do to flatter ourselves that the ‘hanging up’ 
expedient gets rid of the difficulties with which we are 
now contending. It only puts them off—to a more in- 
convenient season ; for we must remember that dissolu- 
tion will be very near at the end of next session ; that 
other legislation which the country really does look for 
will be * hung up’ with the Land Purchase Bill—Eng- 
lish bills, Scottish bills of genuine importance and 
unquestionable usefulness ; and that, according to all 
appearance, the present session will end in doing very 
little so very late that to call an early session next year 
will only add to the exasperation of bad management 


in the year that will be passed and gone. 


A WOFUL NEW BALLAD. 


])° you know how things are won 
In the high Germanie ? 
They go (as if in fun !) 
Where they ‘ve no right to be ; 
If fight you'd rather not 
They get lurching about, 
And they tell you to be shot, 
When theyre asked to get out. 
O it’s argue how you will 
You are fast up a tree, 
For they really ‘ fill the bill” 


In the high Germanie. 


O they ‘re honest as the day 
In the high Germanie, 
For it’s you that have to pay 
But it’s they fix the fee ! 

If you pay it (like a mouse) 
Why you find (with a moan) 
That you ‘ve only half the house 

That you thought all your own. 
O it’s make what you can make 
When they ask you to tea, 
For they really ‘ take the cake’ 
In the high Germanie ! 
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MODERN MEN, \NY¥ 
hi 
MR. CHARLES KEENE, Va 


\ ERE the august (yet unedifying) corporation pre- 

sided over by Sir Frederick Leighton elected on the 
sole grounds of art, there is no doubt that a very large 
proportion of Mr. Charles Keene's innumerable contribu- 
tions to Punch would have been signed and sponsored by 
a real R.A. It has been said, indeed—and with only a 
seeming exaggeration—that there is right pictorial art 
enough in any one of that gentleman’s Punch drawings to 
furnish forth a whole gallery in the summer exhibition at 
Burlington House, and leave no inconsiderable amount of 
the same rare quality for distribution among such of the 
sacred Forty as have not already come in for their 
share. It sounds excessive, no doubt; but the sense we 
take to be beyond dispute. Pictorial art is not wholly a 
matter of paint and canvas and gold frame and a number 
in a catalogue. On the contrary, it is so little a matter of 
these things that it is absent from at least nine-tenths 
of the combinations of these things that are produced in 
the course of the modern English year. 

Mr. Keene has never dealt in any of them, it is be- 
lieved ; or if he have, it has been so much for his own 
amusement that he has never deigned (that we remem- 
ber) to ask the public what it thought of his results. But 
for all that he has been almost insolently prodigal of 
proofs that he possesses all the essential qualities that go 
to make the true pictorial artist, and possesses them in 
rare fulness of measure. Thus, to begin with, he is a 
draughtsman of singular faculty and skill, whose touch is 
large, unfaltering, admirably adroit, and more capable, 
perhaps, of suggestion and expression than that of any 
other living Englishman ; he is a colourist in black-and- 
white, and it is a continual refreshment to the eye to 
watch him so balancing his masses and so arranging his 
lights and shadows as to make his work above and before 
everything besides a picture; his capacity of design—of 
covering a given surface with a rhythmical and orderly 
arrangement of forms and lines—is inexhaustible ; his 
gift of selecting and presenting the purely pictorial 
elements of a character or a scene is so seldom found 
wanting that its exercise seems almost mechanical. It is 
just these attributes that are inconspicuous in modern 
English paint, and it is in the possession of just these 
attributes that Mr. Keene is thrice-fortunate. There is no 
doubt that he is a student of character, none that he is 
an excellent humourist, none that his results are com- 
monly touched with the right inspiration of comedy or 
farce. But it is the prime distinction of his work to be 
essentially art. You look at it as an aspect, a pictorial 
combination of black-and-white, an effect achieved by 
certain contrasts of light with dark and line with form, 
before you dream of inquiring into its details, and you 
master it point by point before you care to take a 
thought of the legend it is supposed to illustrate and the 
joke it is given out as intended to portray. The char- 
acter, the fun, the furniture and decoration—in a word, 
the literary interest—are all of them subordinate to the 
pictorial quality. Yes, the old gentleman (now you look 
at him!) is delightful, of course ; and the suggestion of 
breadth and extreme solidity conveyed by the back- 
view of his helpmeet is simply enchanting. But these 
elements are only a pretext for design. The facts are 
beyond questioning, the presentation of character is not 
less exhilarating than accomplished, the jest is delight- 
fully conveyed ; but the artist has seen them first and last 
as not as so much literature-in-the-flat but as so many ele- 
ments in a scheme that is nothing if not pictorial. That 
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they happen to be interesting and attractive for other 
reasons and from another point of view has really nothing 
to do with it. The effect of Rodin’s bronzes is largely and 
powerfully suggestive of human passion ; but they begin 
and end as achievements in sculpture. It is the same— 
mutatis mutandis—with the black-and-whites of Mr. Charles 
Keene. Their effect is largely humourous, but they begin 
and end as achievements in design. 

They say that his range is limited ; and if they leave 
out of count—as undoubtedly they do—his notable gift of 
art, they are well within their rights. Mr. Keene the 
humourist is not nearly so rich and vigorous and varied an 
experience as Mr. Keene the master of colour and design. 
But even Mr. Keene the humourist in the flat is the last 
in the world to be ‘lichtlied’ or put superbly by. His 
material is either ugly or grotesque: he cannot present 
you with a lady, it is true, and there is more than a 
smack of the ‘commercial’ in his gentlemen; his maids 
are own sisters to their mistresses, and his Highland 
chieftains are a good deal more than sib to the gillies and 
the keepers that accompany their walks abroad. But the 
reproach, if reproach it be, is not for Mr. Keene alone. 
John Leech, for instance, never drew a lady ; his gentle- 
men are ‘tigers’ one and all; his type of beauty is 
about as variable as the aspect and effect of a leader in 
The Times; he is the funniest person (perhaps!) that ever 
expressed himself in drawing ; but his limitations are as 
plain as the nose on your face. Mr. Du Maurier, again 
—well! does Mr. Du Maurier's range come any nearer 
to being universal than Leech’s? And is it, when all’s 
said, so much as a barley-corn wider than Mr. Keene’s ? 
His high-nosed Duchess, his long-legged Colonel, his 
Bishop, his Vulgarian, his German Musician—has not one 
seen them all a thousand times? Does not one know 
them as one knows the clock, or the line of United Ireland, 
or the point of view of the elder Mr. Gladstone? There 
is nothing in physiognomy if his Maids are not their own 
Mistresses in disguise: there is nothing in heredity if his 
Butlers are not his Bishops just a little run to seed. Mr. 
Keene, it is fair to add, is not nearly so funny as Leech, 
and has no more right to be accused of ‘ universality of 
type’ (as the saying is) than Mr. Du Maurier, though if it 
came to design—to the comparison of the two as artists 
pure and simple—there were something else, perhaps, to 
say. But within his marches he not only calls nobody 
master but is far and away the best and strongest cham- 
pion we have. His Scotsmen may or may not be all the 
heirs of Bruce and Burns would like, but they are irresis- 
tibly funny ; his ‘ gents’ are gents innate and irreclaimable, 
his servant-girls have scarce an aspirate in all the length 
and breadth of their constitutions; his cooks, his keepers, 
his cabmen, his elderly ladies, his Irish peasants, his board- 
school boys and teachers—if all these be not intimately 
observed and absolutely realised, then, surely, the theory 
of observation and the ideal of realisation are lost. As 
for his drunkards—(English and Scots)—and his old 
gentlemen in the city, we hold them sacred, and shall not 
discuss them—shall only look, and uncover, and pass. 
They are among the good things of comic art; and to 
speak of them save with gratitude and respect were to 
show oneself unworthy their acquaintance. 

The man with whom he has most in common is Honoré 
Daumier, and that this can be said of him is vastly in his 
praise, for Daumier was the greatest master of the gro- 
tesque that ever found expression in line. Like Mr, 
Keene’s, his material is either ugly or ridiculous; and to 
consider his fierier energy, his more consummate mastery 
of means, his ampler and more vigorous capacity of reali- 
sation and suggestion is to exult in the reflection that an 
Englishman is the richest of his heirs. 
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THE HIGHLANDS IN JUNE. 


—° most of us the Highlands seem changeless— 

to wear the same face all the months round. So 
many things have to be done, and the demands on time 
by political, professional, and other duties are so varied 
and incessant, that only a trip a year is possible, and for 
many a grouse-shooter and deer-stalker the Highlands exist 
but as stretches of heather past its first bloom and lying 
russet under a grey autumn sky. Who, indeed, shall tell us 
what they are like in winter, when the snowy Bens look 
down on vacant lodge and empty caravanserai and half- 
dispeopled clachan? Thus, too, the angler returning to 
his accustomed lochs and streams in April and May when, 
after making valley and lowland green, the Spring lags 
slowly up these heights, remembers them by the ever- 
lasting bleakness of the hills, their bare, cold copses, and 
those chilling winds and frozen rains that numb the fingers 
till they are past managing a reel and lend a lasting and 
peculiar charm to the glow of the tavern ingle. To both 
shooter and fisherman the June Highlands are an unknown 
land. And the leaty month is also well-nigh sacred from 
that common and gregarious tourist who in July and 
August so often makes a seat in the coach, a bed at the 
hotel, or a walk unvulgarised and unprofaned, the rankest 
impossibility. 

It is the quiet rambler for rambling’s sake that is 
aptest to make the experiment here analysed, and in the 
heart of the season he reminds you of nothing so much 
as a nervous elderly gentleman seeking rest by a ‘ byke’ 
of wasps. Does he compose himself to recline on the 
turf? There in horrible proximity the little beasts are 
passing out and in, and he flees the accursed nook in 
terror. Does he sit him down on a limb of the fallen 
willow? Lo! their buzzing is in his ear before he has had 
time to mop his brow with his bandanna. Peace there is 
none for him uniess he shake off the dust from his feet and 
depart the place. Even so the contemplative tourist in 
summer. He sits him vacant by the Teith, well pleased 
to feed his vacancy upon the song of the water; but he 
starts in fury and dismay to learn from the ‘ Saxon, I am 
Roderick Dhu!’ of some brute in knickerbockers or a kilt 
that here is Coil-an-Togle Ford. Or among the green- 
embowered ruins of Menteith he will hold himself thrice- 
happily unfriended and remote; when lo! there overtakes 
him like a flood the odious and inevitable trip in all its 
obscene garniture of lemonade-bottles, sandwiches, concer- 
tinas, flutes, sweethearts, slang, canorous reminiscences 
of the ‘alls. The leafage rings with Two Lovely Black 
Eyes, and the lonely burn-sides blush with blazers and 
dreadful things—chimeras dire—in the way of women’s 
hats. And if, in search of solitude by Loch Ard, or on 
the slopes of Ben Ledi, or where the blue waters of Loch 
Katrine plash gently on the Silver Strand, he curse Sir 
Walter and the Clan Macgregor bodily, and with them 
every poet, cattle-thief chieftain, and writer of romance 
that has cast what the excited Cockney calls ‘a glamour’ 
over haunts once innocent and wild, his maledictions are 
light in comparison to those he vents in hostelries where 
balmy sleep at night and decent food by day are both 
charged for and are both out of the question. If he be 
wise he will next year steal a march upon his plagues, and 
to the Highlands in June. 

The result is like to be a curious blend of pleasure and 
disappointment. In the beginning of the present moon 
there was a minimum of the unpleasing. Our wiftter was 
so genial, and was followed by a gush of such ‘ethereal 
mildness, that you have to go back many seasons for a 
June so prodigal of blossom. The hawthorn, which in 
the neighbourhood of London had flowered and gone, 
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was still blanching copse and thicket, still gleaming from 
between green firs on the outlying Highland knolls, and 
that in such profusion as would be a prophecy of ava- 
lanche if there were truth at all in ‘mony haws mony 
snaws. If Linneus, who fell down on his knees and 
thanked God for the golden gorse, had viewed the river 
valleys and the low hills, magnificent almost beyond 
example in their wealth of whin and broom, he would 
have been kneeling all day long. But it was only on the 
way into the heart of the Highlands that these heartening 
and enchanting visions were possible, for they belong to 
the skirts of the mountains, the march-land between hill 
and plain. Ifyou looked down from the shoulder of Ben 
Venue upon Loch Achray and the woods that slope from 
it, and up the valley to Loch Katrine and down to Ven- 
nachar, you found them few and wide apart. There was 
scarce a hawthorn, scarce a whin-bush, to be seen. The 
clump from which the cuckoo was calling his whereabouts 
was of light and brilliant green, but apart from its leafage 
the great line of Bens was sombre and bleak, for the young 
sprouts of heather had not yet covered last year’s wither- 
ings. On the marshy land, wherover the heavy grey cur- 
lew called and flew, the dead ferns made a mass of bright 
red-brown, with the new fronds springing here and there 
and touching it with glints of verdure. Yet now if ever 
is the time to understand and share Sir Walter's en- 
thusiasm for the Trosachs. In late summer it is not easy 
to do so: firstly because of that gush of touring humanity 
from which escape is well-nigh impossible and against 
which the human mind revolts ; and secondly because the 
thick and heavy foliage and the dense undergrowth are 
too much for the good effects of light and shade. But 
in June, when the Lady of the Wood puts on that light 
and shimmering and graceful weed that veils without dis- 
sembling her form, when the first lustre of the silver fir 
can only be paralleled by the metallic gleam seen now 
and then on a living animal, and when the road through 
the pass winds not among a plump, unbroken mass of green 
but over broken ground whose contours are full in view 
and within eyeshot of mountain streams that will pre- 
sently be lost, then—well ! then 
‘The stag at eve had drunk his fill, 
Where danced the moon on Monan’s rill,’ 

and all the rest of it. That is your frame of mind as long 
as it keeps fair, while in rainy weather you seem to have 
been flung back into winter. Whether it be that a 
Highland wind over lake and hill blows keener than 
another, or that the Highland hotels are built especially 
for draughts, certain it is that in the June Highlands you 
may be extraordinarily uncomfortable. And no umbrella 
nor mackintosh nor any wrappage is proof against a High- 
land rain. To come in cold and wet is to realise that the 
tavern is not all your fancy painted. Either the servants 
are not yet in for the season or they have failed to learn 
their duties, for dinner is dogged by indigestion, and not 
even the promise of a vail will rouse the waiters to intelli- 
gence. And Cold and Rheumatism and Influenza are 
fellow-guests and sit beside you at the feast. 

Yet if these be braved with impunity, the Highlands in 
rain offer brave compensation for a wetting. ‘That jovial 
summer Cockney who talks of ‘ Stronashlasher,’ and offers 
with a pint of beer and a lemonade-bottle to produce 
you a better cascade than that at Inversnaid, might 
with profit study the water now. Had he stood by Loch 
Katrine last Derby Day and heard the thunder—deafen- 
ing as Niagara’s—of the falls of the great Ben that rises 
from its shores, and whose monstrous side shows scarce a 
vein of white in fine weather ; were he to look on the 
distant mountains streaked and scarred with lines of foam, 
and could he be got to realise from the look of the swollen 
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burns hard by what it all signifies, he would be—(as him- 
self might put it)—‘ pretty tolerably flummoxed.’ It is 
worth a man’s while to walk in a rainstorm from the 
Clachan of Aberfoyle to the Trosachs merely to see the 
fury of the streams near by and the beauty of those afar. 
But the privilege is one for the few. 

At this time sporadic tourists will always be coaching it 
from place to place ; but none lingers as he goes, firstly 
because there is no sport, and secondly because the wet 
hills are past climbing and even the pleasant bridle- 
paths impassable. Only he that loves the heights with- 
out heather—he that delights in the fresh hues of early 
summer, and is not dismayed by bad cookery nor afraid of 
damp—will ‘ taste ’ the June Highlands as he ought. 





IRISH RAGS. 


— rags of Irish history are different from the others 

in private dustbins. They are the same that bedrape 
the Irish faction of to-day, a little more old-fashioned in 
cut, without being more or less reputable. It is the 
thing itself and not the mummy of the thing you disinter 
from the Donoughmore Papers of last century or those 
Hatfield mss. that keep the impression of Ireland's affairs 
three hundred years since. The old bones are still full 
of marrow. The rebel, the informer, the juryman, and 
the ‘midnight marauder’ and ‘ village ruffian’ still stalk 
abroad even as in the days when Elizabeth was Queen and 
Essex Lord Deputy. Some of them have changed the 
scene of their activities, and have improved in the arts of 
blarney and sophistication, but their natures are immut- 
able. Thus, how easy to fit to a modern name and career 
the correspondence and non-correspondent action of ‘ that 
noted rebel’ Florence M‘Carthy? In a long and plausible 
letter from the Tower to the master of Hatfield he pro- 
tests his loyalty and devotion, and complains that ‘ for 
want of clothes and other necessities I have in this cold 
prison taken such an extreme Tisik (besides other diseases 
which I am loath to name) that I do not look to live long.’ 
Besides ‘ this mine imprisonment doth nobody good, but 
put Her Majesty to charges.’ It has been brought about 
by the lies and calumnies of his enemies. As to his having 
married the Earl of Clancarty’s daughter, and any claim 
that might be founded thereon to the country of Desmond, 
he had wedded the lady ‘at her own request,’ and her 
father ‘and all her county people had rather than any- 
thing see me and my wife hanged, in hope that on the 
first commotion or trouble that should be in Ireland they 
might, by rebelling, establish the said Earl’s bastard lord 
of that county, his said bastard being a wild kerne that 
followed Sir John of Desmond in the last rebellion.’ For 
proof of his loyalty, had not the writer and his men 
brought ‘ Gory M‘Swyne’s head to Lord Ormond’? And 
concerning what Lord Barry might allege to his dis- 
credit, was not the accuser ‘my mortal enemy, whose 
father killed mine own mother’? The compilers of the 
Hatfield Calendar dryly note that ‘M‘Carthy’s after-history 
belied his professions of loyalty.’ There was much mean- 
ness and false pretence among the Irish rebels of those 
days (who seem, however, to have drawn the line at 
smuggled sandwiches) ; and to our sorrow the type has 
gone on developing. 

With a change of names, a history contained in a letter 
of Sir Warham St. Leger to the Queen would read like 
an episode of Sir George Trevelyan’s administration. 
Jasper Wadger was caretaker for Sir Warham in a farm 
held of the Crown at Ringnabilly, in Kynacoy’s country, 
a town half-way between Cork and Kinsale. To Ring- 
nabilly came one James Meugh, who had been served 
with a writ to give over intruding on Her Highness’s 
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lands, and with him were ‘two sons of the sovereigns 
of Kinsale and seven of the corporation, accompanied by 
fifty kernes.’ About midnight the party broke into the 
house which Wadger was building, shouting ‘ Where 
are the English traitors?’ and wounded nigh to death 
the only person on whom they could lay hands—a poor 
woman who dressed the work-people’s meals. Then 
they came to Tracton Abbey to seek out Wadger, and, 
meeting him and his brother with five Englishmen and 
five kernes on the way, they set upon them, killing two of 
the Englishmen and sorely wounding the two Wadgers. 
‘These Wadgers lying on the ground, the pretended 
murtherers disarmed them, stripping them naked, and 
afterwards most shamefully and cruelly wounded them in 
such sort as they be both dead—two proper soldiers and 
of as much value as any two in this land.’ The writer has 
no hope of retribution against the murderers unless there 
be a change of venue from the County Cork General 
Sessions to the Queen’s Bench at Dublin. ‘They, have 
their lawyers pleading for them as though they had done 
but a small offence in defending their vile action’; and 
‘here there is no justice to be looked for, so great friends 
and favourers have they, being linked in blood and kindred 
with those that be the ministers of your laws in the pro- 
vince, not an office falling but is disposed of to the 
Irishry.’ The writer has a long list of other complaints 
against traitors, and though he ‘ protests that he writes 
not for malice,’ one must suspect that he has an eye to 
‘trim lands.’ But going from the particular to the 
general, he declares against ‘ patchwork government.’ 
‘ Many abuses more are let go for want of good Ministers, 
which will not be remedied till you have an English 
Governor, a Chief Justice an Englishman, and your officers 
English. For a thing impossible it is for Irish Ministers 
and English laws to accord well together, and chiefly 
where the Ministers that have the execution of your laws 
be men bred and born in the country where they be 
officers, and allied in consanguinity or affinity, or in foster- 
ing, in a manner with the whole country people.’ 

Home Rule, in the shape in which it existed in Munster 
in 1583, evidently did not work well. Connaught, in that 
day as in our own, was some degrees more disorderly 
still; and Gerard Comerford, who carried the Queen’s 
commission in Mayo, and who reports the suppression of a 
rising of the Burkes and Joyces of that county, got up for 
the purpose of determining ‘who should commit the 
greatest offence against Her Highness, and thus be ring- 
leader of the rest,’ sums up the case, more Hibernico: 
‘These people will never be obedient subjects until they 
be cut off.’ Coming down to later times, and to the 
collection of papers of the Dowager Countess of Donough- 
more, we have interesting reflections of Irish feeling and 
of English feeling about Ireland a hundred years ago 
in the letters of ‘Single Speech’ Hamilton and of John 
Hely Hutchinson (father of the first Lord Donoughmore). 
Do we not seem to know among contemporary politicians 
one or more that might answer to the pungent description 
of the membé€r who is ‘ variable in his polities, but uniform 
in his wish to be Chancellor of the Exchequer’? And 
is there not a world of significance in Hamilton’s flippant 
remark (he was acting as Chief Secretary to Lord Halifax 
at the time) that the difference between him and the 
Lord-Lieutenant ‘ related only to the prosperity of Ireland ; 
a dispute on so trifling a subject could not be productive 
of any warmth’? It was about the time (1793) when all 
administrative power had become practically vested in the 
Chief Secretaryship ; and Hutchinson writes: ‘There is 
no country probably in Europe where such various powers 
and departments are in one man, and that man unknown 
to the Constitution ; and yet in a long life I have not known 
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more than two men in that office who have had any 
previous acquaintance with public business.’ In which 
aspect of Irish affairs it may be hoped that a change has 


come about at last. 





HEADS AND TAILS. 
N ingenious Frenchman, philosophising upon fashion, 
has opined that the horizontal coiffwre responds to 
sentiments of calm and order. If he be right, just now 
the order and the calm are all inside. At all events there 
is none of either within eyeshot. A simple bird’s-nest 
seems the absolute of taste. The more that bonnet and 
hair are mixed, the better the effect and the prouder the 
wearer: the after-pains of disentanglement being a trifle 
in comparison to the present delight of knowing hair 
and bonnet are indistinguishable, and that only an ex- 
pert may guess where bonnet begins and hair leaves off, 
or surmise with so much as a show of plausibility what is 
the part of T’other and what the function of Which. The 
very newest hats, while very large and very round, are 
flat enough to make you think of plates, or (in finer moods) 
of aureoles, put on straight. The trimming is worn some- 
times outside and sometimes in—the latter for choice ; so 
that if it consist of (say) a twine of roses round the inner 
brim, you are tempted to believe that the aureole or plate 
or hat has been put on to shade these blooms from the 
sun. To garnish the top with fruit or flowers is, however, 
to lead to misconception, the effect suggesting that the 
wearer has let her fancy roam to the extent of walking 
off with part of the dessert. It is only on the pate of 
Youth and Beauty that the thing is even tolerable, but 
the pity is that thus far Youth and Beauty affects to rather 
avoid it than not. 

The craze for flowers is gone over to the majority of 
lunes. Such as are cursed with floral toques—such as 
have not been lucky enough to pass them on through 
the medium of ‘the ladies’ exchange column’ of their 
favourite print—still wear and endure them publicly, so 
that blossoms so plainly a part of ancient history as violets 
may yet be found flourishing here and there: as, for ex- 
ample, on the city "bus, from whose altitudes the country 
virgin loves to ‘vision’ the huge miracle of London, 
wondering loudly from which fork she can ‘see most.’ 
But the milliner will none of them, and the prettiest 
bonnets are now of net or tulle, with garnishings of tiny 
ostrich tips and bowkins of ribbon-velvet. One of pink- 
spotted net, with three pink tiplets peeping up behind 
and two airy bows of pale green, might well have been the 
choice of a latter-day Titania; while another—green net 
in combination with a careless handful of berries and leaves 
—could only be flaunted and not found distracting in the 
pleasant moon of strawberries. Your big hat for country 
wear is decorated with a wealth of crépe in two colours. 
Paris is suffering from a bad attack of grass trimmings ; 
but it is for French fingers alone to do them justice. As 
for the sailor-hat, it struggles bravely to avert the banish- 
ment of defeat, and is compromising itself out of all like- 
ness with its pristine quality and form. Thus, it has gone 
into ostrich plumage (Proh pudor !) and ‘conveyed’ the 
beef-eater out of its crown. It is comforting to be able 
to add that thus bedevilled and deformed it seems to have 
no health in it, and that its one chance of life and repute 
lies through simplicity. 

A new field—sometimes a large one—for decoration 
has been discovered in the waist, which is now the best- 
trimmed region of the dress, At times it is used to make 
the most of a pattern of braiding or of lace ; but the real 
favourite is velvet put on corset-wise, and thus used upon 
woollen velvet is not beautiful. Truly the waist is best 
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when least adorned, and no amount of ‘tender gaolers’ 
make it better. It is just these violent and startling 
experiments that British taste—(which consists in dress of 
a sort of vulgarised Impressionism and prefers a volley of 
bold and bad effects to perfection of detail)—is wont most 
eagerly to study and condone. In the same way and for 
the same reason materials are getting more and more like 
wall-papers every day. Embroidered silk-gauzes with 
(perhaps) a narrow band of velvet along the foot of the 
skirt are found charming for evening wear; and ball-room 
with ostrich and floral ruches. 
and style are one. The puffed 


skirts are sometimes edged 
But on the whole simplicity 
Empire sleeve is more picturesque than the simple shoul- 
der-strap. Woollen morning dresses are often made up 
with yokes and sleeve-puffs or with Zouave trimming in 
contrasting silks, the latter being perhaps the more popu- 
lar. Starched shirts with tweed skirts and jackets are 
also a good deal affected: with a certain piquancy of effect 
when she that wears them is very obviously a woman; with 
results the reverse of heartening when she is not. A 
novelty is the cravat, which is made of muslin in all manner 
of delicate shades—of white, pink, heliotrope, and yellow 
—and has been known to save a sombre dress from the 
reproach of unbecomingness. the 
finished off behind with a bow of ribbon-velvet, with an 
For 


Sometimes hair is 
old-world effect that is far from being unpleasant. 
the rest, the frilled cape has been adopted by the sub- 
urban shop-girl, and the ruche on the skirt has developed 
into an unabashed and naked flounce. 


KIRK DISCIPLINE.—I. 

rEXHE Reformed Kirk of Scotland claimed the exercise of 

absolute authority over conduct even to the finest 
details. It assumed the entire moral charge of the nation 
individual and collective, and the only possible means of 
escape from the rigours of its discipline was by the ex- 
treme and desperate expedient of committing a capital 
crime. ‘ Blasphemy, adultery, murder, perjury, and other 
crimes capital worthy of death ought not,’ says The First 
Book of Discipline, ‘ properly to fall under censure of the 
Church,’ the reason being, simply, that ‘all such open 
transgressors of God’s laws ought to be taken away by the 
civil sword.’ But every criminal—or rather sinner—not 
‘taken away by the civil sword’ was primarily answerable 
for his conduct to the Kirk authorities and to them alone. 
The crimes specifically mentioned in 7'he Book of Discipline 
as ‘ properly appertaining to the Church of God to punish 
the same as God’s word commandeth’ were ‘ drunkenness, 
excess (be it in apparel or be it in eating or drinking), for- 
nication, oppression of the poor by exaction, deceiving of 
them in selling or buying by wrong weight or measure, 
wanton words, licentious living tending to slander.’ The list 
is pretty comprehensive, but it is rather illustrative than 
exhaustive. The Kirk had no complete and definite crimi- 
nal code as regards either specific acts or the punishment 
thereof, the distinguishing characteristic of its criminal law 
in both respects being an extreme flexibility in the direction 
of inclusiveness and severity. Practically, any act, whether 
public or private, of any individual,whether gentle or simple, 
became a crime if the kirk-session of his parish thought fit 
to make it so. 

None was permitted to claim exemption from super- 
veillance. ‘To discipline,’ decreed the inexorable Book, 
‘must all the estates within this realm be subject if they 
offend, as well rulers as they that are ruled.’ To plead 
non-membership of the Kirk and decline attendance on 
its ordinances was simply to incur the Kirk’s implacable 
attention ; and should this prove ineffectual of repentance 
and submission, forth came the edict of excommunication. 
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The obdurate refractory was delivered over to Satan not in 
the formal and conventional fashion of to-day but in as 
literal and practical a sense as authority could achieve. 
He was declared to be ‘ accursed, and‘ all that favour the 
Lord Jesus’ were required so to ‘repute and hold him.’ 
The effect of this was a system of ‘ boycotting’ so inde- 
fatigableand relentless that to think of it might deepen poor 
Erin’s emerald hue and draw iron tears down the cheek of 
Mr. Gladstone’s leader for sheer envy. If the outcast were 
a servant no master might employ him. If he were a 
master, no servant durst minister on any pretext whatso- 
ever to his direst necessities; none might give him food, 
drink, or shelter; his nearest and dearest were debarred 
from showing him so much as common courtesy ; he was 
incapable of holding property ; his enemies might deal 
with him as seemed best to them without let or hindrance. 
How prodigious the force of this anathema, and how vain 
in its despite the effort of the strongest, is shown by the 
cases of the first Marquis of Huntly, the ninth Earl of Errol, 
and the fifth Earl of Bothwell—all three of them dating 
from a time when the Kirk was by no means at its height 
of pride. Huntly, a Catholic by conviction, to escape the 
terrible results of excommunication more than once came 
under solemn covenant to observe the ordinances and 
even to communicate. Errol, less amenable to menace or 
persuasion, incurred in 1608 the penalty of £1000 for 
absenting himself from communion ; was enjoined to con- 
fine himself within the limits of the city of Perth for ‘the 
better resolution of his doubts’; and being ultimately 
found ‘ obstinate and obdured,’ was excommunicated and 
laid in close durance in Dumbarton Castle. As for Both- 
well, being long the special champion of the Kirk, he 


was able with its countenance to defy the displeasure of 


King James ; but having mortally offended the clergy, he 
ame under sentence of excommunication, and had not 
only to put a final term to his alarums and excursions but 
to depart the country and so to finish miserably, an exile 
in Italy. 

The secret of the Kirk’s authority rested in her prero- 
gative of excommunication : the curious blending of spiri- 
tual malediction with temporal tyranny in her anathema 
enabling her virtually to usurp the sovereignty of the 
kingdom. With such a tremendous weapon in reserve, too, 
she could afford to be comparatively lenient in her other 
modes of enforcing obedience ; but it is a fact that the 
mildness of these same subsidiary fashions was more ap- 
parent than real. Their seeming suavity was greatly 
qualified by comprehensiveness in application and by the 
Kirk’s persistent importunity. Even attendance on reli- 
gious ordinances was made to assume a disciplinary form : 
and with results inseparable from the exclusion of every- 
thing fitted to make religious services attractive to the 
‘natural man.’ With regularity of attendance imperative, 
and with vigilance through sermons unconscionable long 
enforced by means of devices more ingenious than digni- 
fied, the matters of doctrinal soundness and progress in 
religious knowledge were periodically tested by strict and 


searching examination of the individual. No assumption of 


dulness or stupidity exempted you from censure ; for while 
great patience and forbearance were exercised towards the 
practical lout, such persons as manifested any intelligence 
and ability in the daily duties of life were handled with 
the sternest severity if at all backward in the acquisition 
of that knowledge and those convictions that fitted them 
to take their place as communicants. Moreover, at 
stated intervals, as well as on special occasions, there were 
enjoined on all alike such fasts as did actually and literally 
occasion the severest qualms, and this torture was inge- 
niously augmented by exposure to a prolonged series 


of exercises austerely diversified with exhortation and 
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rebuke. And the worst was that fasts, however rigorous, 
were regarded rather as preventives than as cures. 

Of course the system of discipline for actual trans- 
gression was to some extent borrowed; for here, as at 
other points, absolute dissimilarity from the Mother Church 
was more or less impossible ; but it was characterised by 
the same bald and bare austerity that distinguished the 
Presbyterian ceremonials. Whatever be said of certain 
modes of Catholic discipline, there are few, if any, that 
verge on the ridiculous, while there are some—(as that 
of pilgrimage)—that are touched with a certain beauty 
and romance. The fault of the Scots Kirk was that by 
her contempt for ceremonial and her rejection of art she 
deprived herself of a powerful means of kindling the 
imagination of her penitents. Nearly all her modes of 
discipline were informed with a certain grotesque and 
awkward strain which tended to provoke the laughter of 
far other than the mere ribald. The smaller delinquen- 
cies were commonly visited with admonition, and to ad- 
monish with tact and taste and temper was often found 
impossible. But the chief instrument was what Burns 
calls the ‘creepy chair. ‘There were two varieties—a 
high one and a low; promotion to the more conspicuous 
depending upon the flagrancy of your offence. Supposing 
you to be a professed penitent, you remained on the stool 
all through divine service, the presence of the congrega- 
tion at worship being held to lend solemnity and severity 
to your chastisement. (The offence thus punished was 
generally fornication.) As a rule, too, you were clad in 
a ‘harn gown’—(the San Benito of the Presbyterian In- 
quisition )}—and various other signs of opprobrium might be 
attached at discretion. Thus the discomfort of special 
offenders was further enhanced by the application of the 
branks—a vile contrivance in iron plates whose chief func- 
tion was to serve as a gag; and in the case of males the 
head was sometimes shaved. For minor delicts—as scold- 
ing, quarrelling, abstinence trom church, violation of the 
Sabbath, and so forth—the usual punishment was confine- 
ment in the joug, an iron collar attached to the outer walls 
of the church. This discipline was administered only on 
Sundays, but might be continued from week to week in 
succession. A not uncommon alternative was fining. 
Sometimes the defaulter was held in bondage for long 
periods in the kirk steeple; or the specially obdurate 
might be banished the parish, or delivered over to the 
secular arm to be scourged or burned on the cheek. In 
extreme cases ducking in pools notoriously foul and 
rancid was also practised, some of the more enterprising 
kirk-sessions equipping themselves with a special apparatus 


for the purpose. 





CONCERNING PUBLIC-HOUSES. 


‘THE public-house is menaced with extinction.’ The 

cry is not a new one, and threatened institutions 
—(as Mr. Gladstone knows)—live long. From these, too, 
the shadow will pass, and for many a long year the ‘ pub.,’ 
as with affeetionate familiarity its votaries delight to style 
it, will remain the boldest feature of our urban landscape 
—in very deed a pillar of cloud by day and a front of fire 
by night. Yet before that light-heeled minx, the attention 
of the general, is off elsewhere, it may be well to con- 
sider and appraise its influence upon society. Let us, 
then, try to clear the mind of cant, to see the tavern eye 
to eye, and to determine its true position. 

To such an end the coign of vision must be that of 
such as are for a rational and temperate indulgence in 
that by whose grace the public-house exists. | None but 
a vocal bacchanal could ever uplift his voice in amorous 
descant over drunkenness ; but many may and do assert 
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the advantages of total abstinence, and if their view be 
right then all discussion ends, and the fount that yields 
the ‘leperous distillment’ must forthwith be choked and 
ruined. This superstition has had a curious effect upon 
opinion : the dog is still unhanged, but the badness of his 
name is well-nigh inexpressible. The theory in general 
acceptance is that the whole duty of Lord Rosebery’s new 
pet, the working-man or ‘swart mechanic ’—him of the 
‘bloody thumbs ’—consists in avoidance of the public- 
house. There is none to tell the rich man to leave his club 
or shun his wine-cellar ; but the one request were just as 
reasonable as the other. But the ‘public’ .s an institu- 
tion damned in one great misfortune: its evils are gross, 
open, and palpable ; its bad results can no more be dis- 
sembled than the plague’s. It is everybody’s privilege to 
look on the aforesaid mechanic in act to spree away his 
whole week’s wage to the prejudice of his wife and little 
ones ; the picture of the old unvenerable crone—(respect- 
able once but now a mere bundle of sordid rags)—going 
forth to pawn her last, belated decent garment for gin is 
one of the stock properties of Exeter Hall ; while crowds 
of raging drunkards and shrieking slatterns engaged in 
what looks like mortal combat are in some parts num- 
bered among the common objects of the streets. There 
were little work for us, His Worship tells you now and 
again, ‘if people did not drink’; and his reflection is 
true enough. But it is not all the truth. Any Saturday 
or Sunday in London you may see thousands of families 
entertaining themselves in taverns in the sanest, soberest 
fashion. Of that decent and harmless mirth of which 
these places are the centre there is no record ; and the 
credit side of their account is more than reason hurt. 

Colum atque animum :—but the public-house is different 
in different lands. In Scotland, for example, it is held in 
the worst possible repute. It is closed on Sundays, and the 
other days of the week it is hedged about with all manner 
of devices to keep it vacant and unlovely—devices not 
directly due to Puritanism, for ‘ our fathers have told us’ 
of scenes in the pre-legislative period that might seem to 
have made restraint imperative. Also, it is eminently dis- 
respectable. None of standing dares to patronise it openly, 
especially in the smaller towns ; and hence those sinister 
back doors, pierced in blindfold closes and secret nooks of 
wynds, by whose means the drouthy pay divided duty to 
the Caledonian Bacchus and the Caledonian Mrs. Grundy ; 
hence, too, those ‘boxes’ wherein, sequestered and im- 
mured, the lone tippler sits in gruesome solitude. The 
drink supplied is—(like Carlyle’s Ottomite)—unspeakable ; 
and the habitual recluse has little character to lose if a 
man, and if a woman none at all. The aptness of the 
perfervidum ingenium for excess, its incapacity both of 
moderation and of balance, are evident alike in them that 
enjoy these ‘claustral seats’ and them that curse them ; 
by both their means has the public-house been damned to 
a lower deep than it needs ; and things are getting worse, 
the standard of sobriety being ever on the ascent, while 
the increase of wealth permits an increase of indulgence 
to all such as still indulge. One effect has been to 
magnify the office of the licensed grocer, whose liquor is 
comparatively good, and whose premises—(he having only 
what in England is called an ‘ off licence’)—are shamed 
by no memories of orgie. He is a change for the better, 
no doubt ; but to frequent him one must be a kind of 
capitalist, so that the host of them that must still betake 
themselves to the ‘ yill-house’ remains extremely numerous. 
And this being the case, it might even now be better to 
attempt not abolition but reform in the case of an institu- 
tion so ancient and universal as to be manifestly a neces- 
sary of the life of human society. 
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Cross the Border and go as far as London, and you shall 
find the public-house invested with amazing dignity and 
importance. It is the natural terminus of "buses; rail- 
way stations—(as, for instance, Royal Oak ; Swiss Cottage ; 
Elephant and Castle, which in Scotland would have been 
the Tabernacle, for is not the House of Spurgeon hard by ?) 
—are named to its honour and glory; it is less fenced off with 
statutory enactments, for on week-days it is ablaze till past 
midnight, and what Bacon says of the usurer is also true 
of the publican, for that ‘ his plough goeth every Sunday.’ 
It is the cellarage of whole neighbourhoods, whose dinner 
and supper beers are drawn from its engines to be passed 
out through its bottle and jug department or distributed 
by its potmen. It sells stamps and sometimes oddments 
—(as saveloys and mashed potatoes)—less profitable to 
the Revenue. It is less democratic yet less secret than 
its Scots cousin, being furnished with an hierarchy of 
bars to which its customers repair according to rank 
and standing; but there are no boxes, so that the 
manner of consumption it induces is entirely open, un- 
abashed, and free. Also it is a place of meat as well 
as drink, and its potables are not only milder of mood 
than their Scottish analogues, but are taken off with 
far less swiftness and less frequency. It favours the 
making of acquaintances and engenders an immense 
amount of mixed discussion ; and though no doubt the 
topics are commonly the weather, politics, racing, and 
the last murder, they are handled in a way that makes for 
social unity and may even be said to liberalise the manners 
of those that join therein. 

In Paris you find an institution in standing rather Scots 
than English. Of course there is here no question of the 
restaurant nor even of the brasserie, though these in many 
ways resemble the English public-house. What is meant 
is the common liquor-shop—the establishment of the 
marchand de vin—whose characteristic is to be innocent 
of everything but drink. Haunts of this class are sup- 
ported entirely by the herd; and as the ware in which 
they traffic is often strong and always bad, they form an 
unpleasing feature in French life. Since the war your 
Parisian is by no means the sober creature he was: of 
which deplorable fact the Assommoir, with its knock-me- 
down spirits and atrocious wines, is at once effect and cause. 
In Germany, on the other hand, the answering institution 
is counted both honourable and useful. It is the common 
trysting-ground, and the drink is mostly beer of the 
smaller type. It is club and reading-room and concert- 
hall; for your ordinary German, however well educated, 
does not think of buying a paper, and the Bierhaus, be- 
sides being stocked with gossip and news, has music on 
tap as well, which music is often of the austerest classic 
brew. Here, indeed, is the ideal public-house ; and well 
for us it were if it could ever become a reality on these 
all-too hospitable shores. 


FINESSE IN GOLF. 


‘TF\HERE’s as muckle in coontin’’s in playin’, an old 

golfing worthy once remarked. Of course I could 
not go that length; but there is a great deal more in 
‘finesse ’ than you might think. Not a little may be, and 
sometimes is, shown in making up the match, in striking 
off, in playing through the green, and in putting. There 
was a time, before loafers were respected, when players 
strove for something more than bets. ‘Thomas Mathison, 
writing in 1743, gives an idea of the victor’s reward and 
the Christopher North capacity of enjoying it : 


‘ For no mean prize the rival chiefs contend, 
But full rewards the victor’s toils attend. 
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The vanquish’d hero for the victor fills 

A mighty bowl containing thirty gills ; 

With noblest liquor is the bow] replete ; 

Here sweets and acids, strength and weakness, meet.’ 
At its best, golf is a trial of skill of the very highest class. 
Matches are made for love, and a half-crown on the event 
is a counter not a coin. The loser ‘ borrows only to-day 
what he shall win to-morrow.’ But there seems to be a 
growing class which ‘plays for certainty and not for fame’ 
—to which the game is little in comparison to the stakes. 
Golfers of this stamp have just enough to live a quiet life 
on ; and they must lose nothing on golf. The thing for 
them to do is to get hold of a victim whose ‘ own opinion is 
better than his play.. He must have a match; and he 
over-estimates his game. At the match-making his oppo- 
nent displays the wisdom of the serpent, pretends that he 
is off his play, and to win will even ‘ ape humility.’ With 
him finesse is ‘ subtlety of contrivance to gain a point.’ 

‘ He laughs and jokes, plays ‘* what you like,” and yet 

You ’ll rarely find him make a foolish bet.’ 
In singles his stratagems are soon exposed ; but a good 
deal of such finesse may be concealed for a time in four- 
somes. It is a remarkable fact that though the first-class 
player A is a shade better than B, and the third-class 
player C can generally beat D, yet A and C are not always 
fit to master B and D; for D may be a cautious short- 
game player, and B a very long driver to carry D through 
the green ; whereas C’s advantage over D was most marked 
in the driving. Let the weaker player in a foursome study 
his partner's play and work into his hands, doing just what 
he is told, and let the stronger keep his temper over the 
inevitable mistakes, and they will have a far stronger 
pull than otherwise. But that is legitimate finesse. For 
pure dodgery no one ever came near old Davie Robertson, 
the father of ‘pawky Allan.’ He would give his green- 
horns ‘ half-one’ when he could have given them ‘a stroke 
a hole,’ and after winning three matches he would go on 
to lose a fourth, that his man might play him again for 
double stakes. 

In a single players can toss for the ‘honour’ or lead- 
ing off from the first tee. But in foursomes the part- 
ners should calculate which of them, by striking off at the 
first hole, will have in general the most difficult parts of 
the game to play in tee-strokes and approaches. In St. 
Andrews the tee-strokes over bunkers used to be assigned 
to the better player, who would let his partner lead off ; 
now, since the widening of the course, the said strokes are 
terrible no longer, and the better player leads off, because 
he has more quarter-strokes to play. In playing from the 
tee it is advisable not to cock-up the ball too high, for 
that would spoil the player’s driving through the green, 
where the ball is not teed. On links like Bruntsfield 
everything depends on the one long drive, and there you 
may use a higher tee. But in general it is better to prac- 
tise without sand at all, and merely raise*the ground a 
very little with the heel of your boot. Especially should 
a player from the tee look to the direction of the wind. 
If it be following, take a long carry ; if a side-breéze, play 
into it; but if it be dead ahead, place the ball on a level 
or even on a hanging slope, and skim it along with one of 
Allan’s half-tops. By his superior art 

‘ The well-struck ball the stormy wind beguil’d, 

And like a swallow skimmed along the field.’ 
Through the green, too, the player must not have one 
uniform scheme of play (or clubs) for all weathers and for 
all states of the ground. If that be boggy or drenched 
with recent rains he must play with a ‘grassed’ club, 
which, seeing that the ball will not roll much after alight- 
ing, will carry it over the green. If it be frosty and the 
green keen he should skim his ball, and not exhaust its 
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momentum in loftiness of flight. He must be ever ob- 
servant of the wind. In case of danger he should err by 
preferring his driving-cleek to a wooden club, seeing that 
the wind exercises less influence on a cleek-shot, on 
account of the peculiar revolving motion of the ball. 
Third-class players use with advantage a driving-putter 
with a wind in their teeth. None could use it better 
than Mount Melville : 
‘It is a club he cannot leave behind, 
It works the balls so well against the wind.’ 

In ordinary play, if a yawning hazard be within a cleek- 
shot, the player should calculate whether it be advisable 
to play up short and have a full swipe over with safety or 
to try the swipe first. It depends, of course, upon what 
he is playing—the ‘like’ or the ‘odds.’ We saw Campbell 
in a match with Simpson artfully dodge a shot short of a 
ditch and approach the hole with a full swipe, instead of 
risking the swipe first and the iron shot next, when he 
might have come to grief in the ditch ; but he was playing 
one off two. The Heathery-Hole at St. Andrews—out and 
in—was most artfully played on medal days with three 
short spoon shots, holing safely in five. In a bunker you 
have to consider what is to be gained by forcing the ball 
too much, and what by simply taking it out even to the 
side or backward where better green will be found for 
the next lie. If a bunker be between you and the hole, 
when your ball lies cupped and you are playing the ‘like,’ 
finesse presses you to take round the corner. The caddy 
who knows your play, and takes a personal pride in 
having you win the match, will order certain precautions. 
‘He’s played twa mair, sir ; jist you tak’ yer putter and 
play short o’ the burn. Dinna risk it.’ ‘Na, na, sir! 
dinna blaze into the guts o’ that bunker. Ye’re playin’ 
wan aff three. Tak’ roun’ the corner.’ ‘Ye’re ower the 
head in gress ; tak’ yer eiron, ye play best wi’ it.’ And his 
injunctions are often useful enough. 

A point in finesse is to endeavour to hole in three from 
every approach shot. The man who never failed in ac- 
complishing this would beat the world. When hesitating 
whether to take a longer club and spare the ball or a 
shorter club and press a little, always adopt the latter 
plan, for in the other case you are sure to draw your ball, 
nine times in ten. Brilliant driving has a most paralysing 
effect upon an opponent. It always makes him play the 
‘odds,’ which gets longer and longer as you go over the 
distance between the two holes. Beware of indecision. 
Never sacrifice the chance of making a brilliant stroke 
when a fair probability presents itself. Success will en- 
gender success ; and hesitation looks like the first stage 
of funk. Also, a player a hole or two behind may take 
his opponent off his guard by flattering him: ‘1 never 
saw you play your iron so deadly as to-day.’ The chances 
are that at the next iron approach the flattered one is too 
careful to make a startler and will mess it. But finesse 
of that sort is hardly honourable, for a good golfer loves 
a foeman worthy of his steel. There is no use being in 
too great a hurry. There is a juste milieu in golf as in 
other things ; and the golden mean must be observed even 
in enthusiasm. An equable temper is absolutely neces- 
sary. We cannot all enjoy the equanimity of Tom Paton 
of Perth, who was ever ‘ good-humour'd when behind as 
when ahead’ ; but we can all do our best to keep in rash 
expressions and refrain from blaming the club for our own 
mistakes. And we can all determine to do better next 
time: we can all make up our mind and stick to it. 

On the putting green finesse comes in in many ways. 
Not that you may have your caddy chatter, or let fall a club, 
or move about when your opponent is putting. For irritable 
putters always get something to throw them out: a shadow 
across the path of the ball is enough to set them in a 
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frenzy. Care should be taken to lay ‘ dead,’ if possible, 
from any point of the putting-green. It is of paramount 
importance to be ‘up’ under all circumstances. Often 
‘Young Tommy’ would say to his father, ‘ The hole ‘ll no 
come to you: be up.’ You have the distance of two or 
three yards between being short and being beyond the 
hole, with a chance of ‘ holing’ in the passage of the ball. 
At a near distance, however, it depends very much upon 
what you are playing whether you should be well up or 
not. If ‘one off two,’ then play for safety to be in in 
two ; and never think of trying to hole in one. If the 
‘odds,’ you must play sharper to catch the hole, especially 
when your opponent is ‘dead.’ A ‘ guide’ by means of 
your opponent’s ball is often a convenience: you will the 
more likely hole or stimy ; or, if you hit his ball, you will 
get a ‘kiss’ on tothe line again. Lastly, these players that 
paddle with enormously broad boots between the ball and 
the hole, so as to make a ‘ tunnel’ for easy holing, are not 
to be envied. Some players cannot help it ; but the habit 
began with dodging. J. G. M°Puerson. 





BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 
X.—MANDALAY. 


BY the old Moulmein Pagoda, lookin’ eastward to the sea, 
There ’s a Burma girl a-settin’, an’ I know she thinks o’ me; 
For the wind is in the palm-trees, an’ the temple-bells they say : 
“Come you back, you British soldier ; come you back to Man- 
dalay!’ 
Come you back to Mandalay, 
Where the old Flotilla lay : 
Can’t you ‘ear their paddles chunkin’ from Rangoon to 
Mandalay ? 
O the read to Mandalay, 
Where the flyin’-fishes play, 
An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer China ‘crost 
the Bay ! 


’Er petticut was yaller an’ ’er little cap was green, 
An’ ’er name was Supi-yaw-lat—jes’ the same as Theebaw’s Queen, 
An’ I seed her fust a-smokin’ of a whackin’ white chervot, 
An’ a-wastin’ Christian kisses on an ’eathen idol’s foot: 
Bloomin’ idol made o’ mud— 
Wot they called the Great Gawd Budd 
Plucky lot she cared for idols when I kissed ‘er where 
she stud ! 
On the road to Mandalay— 


When the mist was on the rice-fields an’ the sun was droppin’ slow 
She’d git ’er little banjo an’ she’d sing ‘ Kudla-lo-lo!’ 
With ’er arm upon my shoulder an’ her cheek agin my cheek 
We useter watch the steamers an’ the hathis pilin’ teak. 
Elephints a-pilin’ teak 
In the sludgy, squdgy creek, 
Where the silence ‘ung that ’eavy you was ‘arf afraid to 
speak ! 
On the road to Mandalay— 


But that’s all shove be’ind me—long ago an’ fur away, 
An’ there ain’t no "buses runnin’ from the Benk to Mandalay ; 
An’ I’m learnin’ ’ere in London what the ten-year sodger tells : 
‘If you’ve ’eard the East a-callin’, why, you won't ’eed nothin’ 
else.’ 
No! you wont ‘eed nothin’ else 
But them spicy garlic smells 
An’ the sunshine an’ the palm-trees an’ the tinkly temple- 
bells ! 
On the road to Mandalay— 
I am sick 0’ wastin’ leather on these gutty pavin’-stones, 
An’ the blasted Henglish drizzle wakes the fever in my bones ; 
Tho’ I walks with fifty ’ousemaids outer Chelsea to the Strand, 
An’ they talks a lot o’ lovin’, but wot do they understand ? 
Beefy face an’ grubby ’and— 
Law ! wot do they understand ! 
I ’ve a neater, sweeter maiden in a cleaner, greener land ! 
On the road to Mandalay— 
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Ship me somewheres east of Suez where the best is like the 
worst, 
Where there aren’t no Ten Commandments an’ a man can raise 
a thirst ; 
For the temple-bells are callin’, and it’s there that I would be- 
By the old Moulmein Pagoda, lookin’ lazy at the sea 
On the road to Mandalay, 
Where the old Flotilla lay, 
With our sick beneath the awnings when we went to 
Mandalay ! 
Oh the road to Mandalay, 
Where the flyin’-fishes play, 
An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer China ‘crost 
the Bay ! 
Rupyarp Kipiine, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘DEAD MEN’S DREAMS.’ 


| To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer. | 
London, 16th June 1890. 

SIR,—I was charmed with your recent article on ‘ Dead 
Men’s Dreams.’ Your subtle speculations as to the best 
method for making the departed arise and give their resurrec- 
tionists the glory commanded my warmest sympathy. As a 
professional fact-finder permit me to call your courteous atten- 
tion to a discovery that nay tend towards an easy solution of 
the problem of ways and means. 

Some of your readers may recall how | massacred the un- 
fortunate M‘Neill—save pity or passion—in order that the hose 
might be turned on the Augean stable of art-politics in these 
islands. 

Later, wishing to raise the ‘dream’ and send it forth as 
‘drummer’ for my inhuman literature, 1 had vain recourse to 
all the exorcisms of witchcraft from the time of Saul to that of 
Mr. William Morris and the ‘ Stead-folk.’ Imagine, then, my 
delight when eventually I found that all the magic otf the ages 
went down before the pleasing legerdemain of one well-sharpened 
goose-quill. I believe that this discovery is of amazing import- 
ance in countless ways as yet beyond the reach of human ken. 
That ina single instance I have demonstrated the practical 
utility of a dead man’s ‘dream’ I know, and as proof of it I 
take the liberty of sending you a copy of the second edition of 
my Gentle Art of Making Enemies. Pray observe that apart 
from the massacre and the resurrection—mere matters of com- 
monplace detail—I take no credit to myself. M‘Neill’s ‘dream’ 
did it all, and I am persuaded that its frantic efforts may yet 
‘boom’ the évochure into a tenth or perhaps (who knows?) a 
twentieth edition. When I have quite finished with this unique 
advance (or shall I say rear ?) agent I shall be pleased to rent it 
or sell it outright to newspapers working along the lines of the 
New Journalism.—Yours in the cause of science, 

SHERIDAN FORD. 


‘THE ART OF DRAMA,’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 
London, 16th Fune 1890. 

SirR,—Mr. C. L. Hind plays into your hands with uncon- 
scious grace. He suggests that you have overlooked the poor 
player, the necessary but at present far from harmless actor 
who it is insinuated is a conventional obstacle to true dramatic 
art. But, sir, what you and others, what we all (if the actor- 
manager and the uninstructed public be excepted), complain of 
is precisely the actor who has no convention, who is altogether 
unchastened and unconventional, who in these days is perpetu- 
ally reminding us of himself and of his confounded flesh and 
blood, of his domestic virtue or his frailties, and the rest. The 
truth appears to be that the actor, like greater men and powers, 
is a good servant but a shocking bad master. What the poet 
asks and dreams is a well-broken and obedient ‘mummer’—a 
mask and a voice : a person who has learned deportment and 
elocution, can speak his lines gracefully and sweetly, and will 
consent to forget himself and the fine feathers with which an 
astute employer bedecks him. 

If Mr. Hind prefers the solitary study and the library to the 
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theatre one need not argue with him. He says that the ‘ better 
the play the less actable it is.’ Well, live and learn: I should 
have thought that the play which cannot be acted (in a properly 
conducted theatre) is no play. And I haveon my side not only 
all play-goers but every man who has written or tried to write 
a play, from the classics down to the author of Zhe Cencz, 
Victor Hugo, and the Poet Laureate. If Mr. Hind cares for 
none of these, Browning also, before the Browningite Society 
was, desired to be acted. Without offence perhaps one may 
add that a critic (?) who compares Mr. Haggard, Mr. Lemuel 
Barker Howells, and Mrs. Burnett with Sir Walter Scott seems 
a little too frank even for a generation which revels in ‘ confes- 
sions.’ If one should be found to scale Saturn and the sun in 
the observatory against the planet Venus he would be called 
a rash astronomer. Mr. Hind has attempted nothing more 
practicable, and at best he seems to side with the degenerate 
Sassenach who is always for leaving ill alone.—I am, etc., 
..G &. 


[To the Editor of The Scots Observer.) 


London, 16th Fune 1890. 

S1rR,—Mr. Vernon Blackburn’s rhetoric leaves me uncon- 
vinced. Pity our simplicity; but we (he and I) read you 
differently. The literary drama, it is agreed, did once exist, 
and / take it that you unburdened yourself three Saturdays 
ago to persuade the drama of to-day to renew its youth by a 
bath in the splendour of its elder brother. Or what’s a lead- 
ing article in Zhe Scots Observer for? Mr. Blackburn, on the 
other hand, seems to think that you were simply pottering about 
on the literary drama’s past glories, with no thought of convert- 
ing Messrs. Pinero and Jones and Grundy. For my own part I 
can only thank heaven that there have been ructions since 
that time when ‘the Athenians sat for all the hours of a Greek 
summer’s day to listen to their Sophocles from the lips of the 
countrymen of Sophocles.’ Happily, literature is now a sym- 
pathetic and select d/vorcée—tolerant from her pinnacle of the 
other person, the modern drama, who 1s jolly enough in his own 
happy-go-lucky way. 

Mr. Blackburn has taken me to task for my question : ‘ Why 
need the modern drama be literature?’ Well, why, and again 
why? Why need hob-nailed boots be patent boots? The 
wisdom of the world has ordained that the one should be worn 
in Bethnal Green and the other in Bond Street. Mr. Black- 
burn, I presume, would like the patent leather and the hob- 
nails cobbled together in one glorious uncomfortable muddle, 
and a law passed that we should all wear them. And arethere 
to be no more open-work stockings ? 

Mr. Blackburn agrees with me that the actor would be the 
bugbear of any modern literary drama ; but he also argues that 
he is hardly more than an impersonal being, the possibility of 
the hour, and so on: in fact, that for the sake of the literary 
drama we should suffer him gladly as the young person was 
suffered who couldn’t read Dickens. Was there ever such a 
plea? Why, sir, if you had a little son, and you fed him week 
in and week out on tomatoes and nothing but tomatoes till 
he got truculent and peevish, would his sickness grieve you 
any the less because you knew that the great corrective 
good of tomatoes still remained as a blessing to mankind 
for all ages? When I am inveigled to a college hall 
and bored to death by the presentment of an ancient 
literary masterpiece, is my e#mui any the less for the fact 
that the masterpiece remains intact for the edification of 
my great-great-grandson’s first-born, Tut! tut! Lave your- 
self in literature for an hour before dinner, and afterwards 
go and see Miss Ada Rehan sparkle through Casting the 
Boomerang, and rejoice that that isn’t literature and that you 
aren’t an Athenian. 

My newsagent informs me that Mr. George Moore has lately 
been in labour in the pages of a God-gifted paper called Short 
Cuts, with a proposal for a national subsidised theatre. All he 
wants is an Angel—(Mr. W. D. Howells’s word for the million- 
aire capitalist, God bless him !)—with £10,000 a year to throw 
away. The least Mr. Moore can do when he has his national 
theatre is to give Mr. Blackburn a box. But I hope Mr. Black- 
burn won’t ask me to sit with him, for I should only go to sleep. 
I would rather sit out an Alhambra ballet. Indeed I would ; 
and that’s saying a great deal.—I am, etc., C. L. HIND. 
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REVIEWS. 
‘SOULS OF POETS.’ 


Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, from Romances and Prose Tracts of the 
Elizabethan Age. Edited by A. H. BULLEN. London: 
Nimmo. 


Mr. Bullen‘is anjenthusiastic Elizabethan ; and Mr. Bullen 
admits with the most charming candour that the quality of this 
his newest anthology is not the quality of its predecessors. 
‘On proceeding to sift the poetry,’ says he, ‘ which is so copi- 
ously scattered through the old prose romances, I was some- 
what disappointed.’ That at his lips means much ; and it is 
with a real sense of relief that you heed his announcement 
that a reprint of Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody will set a term to 
his useful and delightful series. ‘Ne quid nimis,’ he adds, as if 
in deprecation to such gluttons as might bid him go on; and 
you are sure that he is ‘ wonderfully guided.’ Even superstitions 
pall; and it is not difficult to have too much of the lesser 
Elizabethans themselves. 

They were singers almost to a man; but then, how few of 
them were artists in song! Here, for example, is Sir Philip 
Sidney, as ingenious acraftsman and as subtle and gymnastical 
a wit as any of them ; and this is how Sir Philip loves to stoop 
and bedraggle his wing. ‘O words,’ he cries—‘ O words which 
fall like summer dew on me!’ 

‘O breath more sweet than is the growing bean !’ 


and his exordium is so passionate and so elegant at once that 
almost it persuades you to forgive its author the after-crime of 
talking of a voice that ‘doth the thrush in shrillness stain’ ; 
especially as he continues his apostrophe in such terms and to 
such a purpose as ‘ Gay hair, more gay than straw when har- 
vest lies ’"—(anticipating so a famous simile of Musset’s)—with 
‘Eyes fair and great as great fair ox’s eyes,’ and thereby a 
breast wherein ‘two white sheep swell in pride.’ All which, if 
it have not the rare distinction of his first two verses, is grace- 
ful enough, and will serve to make us wonder why our maker 
was not content with it, but must needs refuse to consider his 
effect achieved until twas ruined. To liken the skin of your 
mistress to ‘curds new-pressed’ has always been legitimate 
enough, and in the ‘spacious times’ it was no doubt permis- 
sible to bombast out that metaphor with an engaging reference 
to ‘sleek-stone like it smoothes each part.’ But not even in the 
aforesaid spacious times can it have been held strictly honour- 
able to compare her ‘ sweet body’ first of all to a sheep’s fleece 
and next to a side of bacon, ‘ or next door to it.’ Yet this is what 
Sir Philip does; for ‘Thou, dear flesh,’ he pursues, ‘as soft 
as wool well pressed, And yet more hard than brawn made 
hard by art,’ and all the rest of it. It is the pastoral note, no 
doubt ; and no doubt the pastoral ideal was the undoing of 
many famous wits. But it was possible to be an artist even in 
the pastoral ; and if Sir Philip had had art in him he would 
not, we maintain, have anticipated possession by the aid of 
similes derived from such trades as the wool-stapler’s, which is 
bad, and the bacon-monger’s, which is a thousand times worse. 
And after all Sir Philip is only one of many. Perhaps the 
king of the new anthology is poor, drunken, disappointed 
Robert Green, whose use of the sextain is nearly always admir- 
ably fluent and sonorous, whose ballad in praise of Samela is 
as sumptuous a piece of pageantry as you want to see, and who 
shows in his ‘Some say Love’ and Zhe Shepheard’s Wife's 
Song a rare and excellent gift of lyrical invention. But Green 
himself can be bald and tame and inexpressive as the meri- 
torious Isaac Watts : 
‘In time we see the silver drops 
The craggy stones make soft, 
The slowest snail in time we see 
Doth creep and climb aloft.’ 
And Green himself, while poet enough to create so lovely and 
moving a couplet as a certain famous refrain— 
‘ Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my knee ; 
When thou art old there's grief enough for thee '— 

was yet not artist enough to accompany it as it deserved, but 
must send it forth with a following of verses whose chief effect, 
for all their native prettiness, is to show how incomparably its 
inferior they are. The excellence of Lodge’s lyric verse is 
perhaps more equable than that of Green’s ; but he, too. might 
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have blotted to the perdurable advantage of his gracious and 
artful muse ; and what is true of him and his greater compeer 
is true to far other purpose of the others. Were it unjust to 
say of them that they sometimes failed of fancy and they some- 
times rose to art ? 

Nicholas Breton, that facile rhymester who was now and then 
—by mistake as it were—a pleasing little poet, defrays the cost 
of Mr. Bullen’s second course and contributes several dishes to 
the first as well ; while the third consists of dainties—mostly of 
no particular savour—from Clement Robinson’s A Handful of 
Pleasant Delights, which anthology was published in 1584, and 
from The Phenix Nest, which appeared in 1593. The quality 
of metrical and structural ingenuity is conspicuous through- 
out. Sometimes the ideal is purely artificial. Thus Breton’s 
‘I would thou wert not fair or I not wise,’ with its quadruple 
repetition of the first four rhymes—(it consists of six stanzas, 
but the poet could not resist the temptation not to be an artist, 
and in one of them he has lugged in a brace of woebegone im- 
pertinents for, it would seem, the simple pleasure of ruining his 
metrical design)—is as it were an echo of the sestina; Sir 
Philip’s use of the refrain in that famous madrigal, ‘My True 
Love Hath my Heart,’ is plainly Spanish ; the structure of Bar- 
tholomew Young’s translation from Jorge de Montemayor is 
exactly that of a /efri//a. Lodge, whose indebtedness to Ron- 
sard for metrical suggestions and to Desportes for lyrical ideas 
is pleasantly discussed by Mr. Bullen in his introduction— 
Lodge, too, was curious in forms, and his ‘ Accurst be Love’ may 
well have been ‘engineered’ from the rondel of Charles of 
Orleans. But Lodge is always a lyrist, and his most elaborate 
devices—such achievements in repetition as his J/ontanus’ 
Sonnet, for example—are song ; and when Green betakes him- 
self to singing, as he does in ‘Some say Love’ and ‘ Weep not, 
my Wanton’ and ‘Like to Diana in Her Summer Weed,’ his 
melodies, for all their seeming spontaneity, are as carefully 
contrived as may be. Had they and their like but known—or 
cared—to blot, how different their effect upon us now! And 
what a change for the better in the English theory and practice 
of art! 


A GUIDE TO ATHENS. 


Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens ; being a Trans. 
lation of a Portion of the ‘ Attica’ of Pausanias. By 
MARGARET DE G. VERRALL. With Introductory Essay 
and Archeological Commentary by J. E. HARRISON. 
London : Macmillan. 

Miss Harrison may be congratulated upon the production 
of the ablest and the most scholarly guide to Athens that 
is yet to be had. In taking the A¢fzca of Pausanias for her 
groundwork of research she showed a wise discretion, for the 
Baedeker of the second century after Christ was gifted with 
an honesty and an intelligence which seldom form part of the 
tourist’s equipment. True, on many vexed questions his narra- 
tive throws no ray of light; his interest in art was, like the 
modern critic’s, a pure and simple interest in subject. Thus, had 
he had but eyes to see,a mind to analyse,and a sensuous capacity 
to receive and record impressions, what might he not have told 
us about Greek painting ? He saw the Stoa Poikile ; he visited 
the Pinacotheca ; and his description of the pictures in both is 
merely a contribution to mythology and history. He had little 
feeling for decoration and no sense of colour at all. His emo- 
tions are never touched by the masterpieces of Greek art ; no 
spectacle is capable of firing his enthusiasm. In this age, when 
every globe-trotter attempts to dissembie his lamentable lack 
of observation in a suit of mingled sentimentalism and word- 
mongering—(what he is pleased to call ‘ impressions de voyage’) 
—it is a relief to talk with one traveller to whom cant and 
spurious eloquence were both impossible. But if Pausanias 
had let himself go now and then—if he had sometimes de- 
scended from the frozen Alps of history and basked awhile on 
the sunny plain of zsthetics, what secrets might he not have 
revealed ! The old superstition that Athens was all white 
marble and blue sky is long exploded. And yet there is a 
lingering belief that the Greek genius, triumphant over form, 
was baffled by the mystery of colour. Pausanias saw pictures 
of Scyrus captured by Achilles and of Ulysses approaching 
Nausicaa and her maids as they washed their linen by the 
stream ; and instead of solving the riddle of Greek painting he 
merely contrasted Homer's treatment of the subjects with that 
of Polygnotus ! 
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But with all his shortcomings he is an invaluable mentor. 
He visited Athens before her images were cast down and 
her temples violated. When he passed beneath the portals of 
the Propylaa, the great chryselephantine statue still towered 
within the cella of the Parthenon, the Acropolis was radiant 
with coloured marble and shining bronze. Since then innumer- 
able calamities have fallen upon the city of Sophocles and 
Pheidias. Her Parthenon has been a Christian church and a 
Muslim mosque, her Erechtheium a temple of Divine Wisdom 
and the harem of a malignant anda turbaned Turk ; her Propy- 
laa, being no better than a powder magazine, has suffered more 
than once from disastrous explosions ; at the end of the seven- 
teenth century Morosini and his Venetians bombarded the Acro- 
polis and threw a shell into the Parthenon itself. The work of 
demolition was completed by connoisseurs and pilferers of 
statues ; and though we as a nation have profited infinitely by 
Lord Elgin’s depredations, it is fair to own that Byron’s was a 
righteous wrath. Worst of all, the fate of Athens to-day is far 
less romantic and no whit happier than when she was the 
battle-place of Venice and the Porte. Schools and professors 
have claimed her for their own, and she runs a serious risk of 
being converted into an intellectual tea-garden (with museums 
attached) in which Teutonic philosophers may drink small beer 
and solemnly and profoundly debate the new theory of the 
Agora or demonstrate to the satisfaction of an expectant world 
that after all there is no lacuna in the twenty-fourth chapter 
of Pausanias his A ¢tica. 

But this translation from Pausanias--accurately done by 
Mrs. Verrall—is merely a peg for Miss Harrison’s copious and 
interesting commentary. The bare statements of the traveller 
are everywhere supplemented by the results of modern research 
and, where illustration is possible, are illustrated from vases 
and coins. In that branch of classical archeology which the 
Germans have inelegantly termed ‘Mythography’ Miss Harri- 
sonhas already shown herself an adept, and she has here been 
able by constant reference to existing art to throw much light 
on the mythology and monuments of Athens. Like all special- 
ists, however, she is sometimes tempted to push her argument 
too far. Thus, she suggests that the strife between Poseidon 
and Athene may be a late legend because she does not find 
it painted on black-figured vases. Such a process of reasoning 
is always unsound ; for to carry conviction with it it must imply 
not only that Miss Harrison has seen every black-figured vase 
that ever was fashioned but also that the early vase-painters 
allowed no single incident in their national mythology to escape 
their vigilance. 

Miss Harrison, before all things an archeologist, is familiar 
with the views of the latest thing in German professors, 
end the discovery of an inscription arouses her enthusiasm 
more readily than the contemplation of a masterpiece. It 
is only when she speaks of a lucky find that she displays 
genuine emotion. ‘It was Heydemann,’ she writes, ‘who had 
the happiness to make this great discovery.’ And the ‘ great 
discovery’ is nothing but a block of stone with the four words 
I'ns kaprodépov cata pavteiav inscribed upon its surface. There 
is more joy in the tents of the archzologists over the inscrip- 
tion that is recovered than over ninety-and-nine works of art 
which have long been part of the world’s treasure. As a sport 
excavation has few rivals ; but all sense of proportion is lost 
when you exalt the curiosity-monger and topographer above the 
artist. There is no reason why the scholar should exclude 
from his field of inquiry all that is of human or artistic interest. 
Would it be beneath his (or her) dignity to suggest by an inter- 
jected note of appreciation that sculpture and architecture do 
not appeal to quite the same emotions as zoology or the bino- 
mial theory? Indeed art, be it Greek, Italian, or modern 
French, is above all things sensuous ; and the longest list of 
dates, the most formidable array of illustrations from painted 
vases or from literature, merely helps to understand the sculp- 
tor’s or the painter’s excuse for decoration. Archzologically 
accomplished as she is, Miss Harrison is rarely betrayed into 
a confession of artistic faith, and her criticisms, when she does 
offer them, are not always sound. She ascribes to the famous 
relief of Mike Untying her Sandal, which once adorned the 
balustrade of the Temple of Wingless Victory, a ‘ self-conscious 
grace.’ Also she is very much worried by the pillar which, if we 
may judge from copies, supported the right arm of the chrys- 
elephantine Athene Parthenos : it is clumsy and obtrusive, she 
thinks, and the arm might have been mechanically strengthened 
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to bear the weight of the Niké. This is easily conceivable, 
but historical testimony and considerations of taste are alike 
opposed to it. Structural reasons may account for the presence 
of the pillar on the Varvakeion statuette, but then the support 
also appears on an Athenian coin, where nothing but fidelity to 
the original would justify its presence. The esthetic argu- 
ment, however, appears to us unanswerable. If the Athene 
Parthenos held forth her arm at right angles to her body, and 
supported thereon a statuette four cubits in height, Pheidias 
stands convicted of an extraordinarily ugly composition. An 
invisible contrivance employed to strengthen the point of sup- 
port would only make the matter worse. Mechanical jugglery 
is a poor excuse for inartistic arrangement. The composi- 
tion demands that the right arm should not be vacantly thrust 
forth into space with a Niké above it and nothing below it; 
and though the pillar is not the subtlest solution of the diffi- 
culty, it is perhaps traditional, and is at any rate inoffensive. 
It were ridiculous to criticise the great Athene with any de- 
gree of confidence. But we may hazard the conjecture that 
Pheidias was here prevented by hieratic restraint from realis- 
ing his ideal. Indeed, if we may trust the descriptions of Pau- 
sanias, the sculptor’s masterpiece in gold and ivory was at not 
Athens but Olympia. 

But though Miss Harrison does resemble Pausanias in at- 
taching too little importance to the artistic side of her sub- 
ject, she has compiled an invaluable record, which has much of 
the weight and little of the ponderosity of Teutonic research. 
Mrs. Verrall’s translation from Pausanias is always straight- 
forward and accurate, while the illustrations are admirably 
chosen and creditably reproduced. For many years to come 
the intelligent traveller will make his peregrination of Athens 
with Miss Harrison’s guide to bear him_company. 


FICTION. 

There is hardly a dull sentence in A Man of Mark (Lon- 
don: Remington), by Anthony Hope: it is not only brightly 
written but ingeniously contrived. The natural way in which 
the young bank-agent, John Martin, who tells the story, gets 
into scrapes with the money under his charge is a new light 
upon rascality ; while the entire absence of remorse and retri- 
bution is something new in fiction. The leading character, 
the President of Aureataland—a man of great strength of will 
and utter !ack of principle—is very powerfully drawn. The 
Signorina, a young lady of vague respectability and antece- 
dents, is so bewitching that the desire of all the men in the 
book to marry her seems perfectly reasonable. After smiling 
on all her admirers in turn, and feeling for each a certain 
amount of tenderness, she succumbs to the power of the 
President and becomes his bride; but the suggestion at the 
close that the President is able as he nears his end to con- 
template with calm the marriage of his charming (but frivo- 
lous) wife to an old rival is a real achievement in psychology. 
Mr. Anthony Hope is some one with a future ; and it is to be 
hoped his title and sober binding will not lead parents and 
guardians into mistaking A Man of Mark for an ‘ improving’ 
work for the young. 

Mr. Charles Frazer is condemned to death after a fair trial 
for the murder of a gentleman to whom he certainly bore no 
good-will. His wife, however, with great propriety accepts his 
protestations of innocence, and is magnanimously aided and 
abetted therein by a pushing young solicitor, who some time 
before had competed unsuccessfully with Mr. Frazer for the 
lady’s hand. They have to persuade the Home Secretary of 
the gentleman’s innocence ; and of course they do so by means 
of a variety of providential occurrences which reflect more 
credit on the imagination of the author of Semtenced (London : 
Chatto) than on the discernment of the unfortunate statesman. 
Persons who write about trials appear to make a point of re- 
fraining from the acquisition of accurate information as to legal 
procedure ; and Mr. Gibney’s idea is that counsel for the pro- 
secution follows counsel for the defence and tears his speech 
to bits. In Zhe Man from Manchester (Chatto) Mr. Dick 
Donovan tells how, with the purest motives, a certain Mr. 
Vecquerary, an overdressed but married merchant, got involved 
in complications of an amatory nature with a fair, a free, a fas- 
cinating, yet a perfectly pure and right-minded Mrs. Neilson ; 
how Mrs. Neilson passed herself off as a widow when she was 
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really and truly a wife at grass ; how her husband, one Torto- 
lini, a vile Italian, surprised her in Vecquerary’s company at the 
theatre ; how Vecquerary was arrested for her murder by the 
sad sea waves at Hastings ; and how in the end he baffled his 
enemy, Hipkins, the wicked lawyer, and was restored to his 
afflicted wife and babes. It is all preposterous enough, no 
doubt, but it has one merit ; for you can read it in half-an- 
hour and forget it in a couple of minutes. 

If along with the reiterated opinion that a work called 
Robert Elsmere has ‘struck at the myths and fanaticisms of 
modern creeds’ you take the belief that the London season is 
at its height in December, you have a fair understanding of the 
qualifications possessed by Mrs. Bennett-Edwards for writing 
Saint Monica: A Wife's Love Story (Bristol : Arrowsmith), a 
society-novel, of which the mainspring is altruistic immorality. 
The heroine is a certain Veronica Connyston, who looked superb 
in yellow and ‘in a matter of human womanly seductiveness 
reigned supreme always and everywhere.’ Will (short for 
William) Connyston, her husband, a wealthy parvenu who 
fancies he can paint, becomes enamoured of the Hon. Monica 
Viking, a young person of high character as well as of ‘ statu- 
esque beauty’ and ancient descent. The affections of the Hon. 
Monica go out towards him also; but when (at a ball) he 
avows what he probably called his ‘ passion,’ she intimates that 
they must part, and advises him to succumb as soon as possible 
to the human womanly seductiveness of his lawful spouse. Al} 
might accordingly have turned out well; but Veronica over- 
hears, and she loves her Will, and she resolves to be brave and 
set him free. Wherefore, after generally laying herself out to 
exhibit distaste for his person and society, with a certain George 
Westbury—‘a Socialist of the most advanced school, by which 
be it understood the most intellectual ’—she proceeds to visit 
the Continent, and is divorced by the outraged but rejoicing 
Will, who consoles himself with the Hon. Monica. Then Vera 
espouses the intellectual Socialist, and he finds out too late that 
her motives have been altruistic in the extreme. 

They Have Their Reward (London: Allen), by Blanche 
Atkinson, is a story with a strong melodramatic plot. A 
crusty old gentleman of ‘gallant little Wales’ makes a death- 
bed will of a character excellently contrived for the necessities 
of the novelist. For certain reasons he leaves his property to 
a grand-daughter, whose whereabouts is unknown and whose 
name can only be guessed, on the condition that, if she be not 
found in a year and a day, the estate, real and personal, shall 
go to the executors, a lady and her ultra-refined, super-sensitive 
lawyer son ; and further stipulates that no means but news- 
paper advertisement shall be taken to find her. She is found, 
but (equally of course) she turns up only in the nick of time to 
discomfit the machinations of male and female villainy. Here 
are at once the elements of melodramatic expectation, and they 
are mixed and worked in with other ingredients with consider- 
able skill: Ephraim Myers, the music-hall proprietor and Stock 
Exchange speculator, being a remarkably good villain, while 
the life and occupants of the foreign boarding-house on Worm- 
wood Scrubs are touched off with cleverness and humour. But 
Miss Atkinson is sometimes tedious : she is too conscientiously 
concerned to give the antecedents and credentials of every 
character she introduces. 

Mr. Hatton’s By Order of the Czar (London : Hutchinson), 
has been ‘prohibited from circulation in Russia’; but the 
prohibition has been an excellent advertisement, so neither 
publisher nor author has any right to complain. It is the 
tale of a beautiful Jewess who suffers worse things than 
death at the hands of one of the Czar’s trusted servants, 
and has her great revenge in the third volume. Mr. Hatton’s 
descriptions of the anti-Semitic risings, of the brutality of the 
Russian officials, who instead of preserving order led the riots, 
and of the savagery of the Russian peasants, who rejoiced 
in the opportunity of massacring the persons and looting the 
property of their more civilised and more prosperous fellow- 
subjects, are vividly done—are, indeed, the best part of the 
book. The English artist whose infatuation for the heroine 
makes him a Nihilist and causes him to jilt a sensible, pretty, 
and wealthy English girl wins no sympathy, and (in Ouida’s 
absence) the whole of the heroine’s English career is rather too 
Ouidaesque to please. The book, however, is one to read: 
it is full of interest—sometimes, indeed, it is really exciting ; 
and if it be exaggerated and somewhat superficial it is never 
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dull. The Czar’s order may have stopped its circulation in 
Russia: its own merit will win it one elsewhere. 

The hero of We Two at Monte Carlo (London : Chapman), 
by Albert Vandam, is a worldly young man, who wants to 
marry Miss Crimson, the daughter of Sir Joshua Crimson 
deceased, a wealthy and prominent Nonconformist gin-distiller. 
Her step-mother, being very goody-goody, objects to the worldly 
young man ; but he has an extraordinary dream, and in conse- 
quence thereof he receives a legacy, goes to Monte Carlo, and 
with the assistance of a young woman who is not Miss Crim- 
son but has very pretty feet wins money enough to furnish his 
house. Then Lady Crimson, objecting still more strongly to 
the worldly young man, repairs to the Riviera. The worldly 
young man’s friend (who writes the story) discovers that Lady 
Crimson, guondam Tottie Lola, was once a famous ‘high- 
kicker,’ and that here at Cannes she dances the cam-can at an 
opera ball. Moreover, she has committed bigamy twice al- 
ready. The deus ex machind has an interview with her, and, 
having discovered and locked up her first husband in the 
adjoining bedroom, he gets the whip-hand of her and obtains 
her sanction to the worldly young man’s marriage with her 
step-daughter. She then commits bigamy for the third time 
ang disappears into space ; when her first husband commits 
bigamy too, but only for the first time, and also disappears 
into space ; and that is all, except some pleasant gambling 
stories of Homburg and other places. 


MORE BYRON. 


Life of Lord Byron. By the HON. RODEN NOEL. ‘Great 
Writers’ Series. London : Scott. 

If one were a board-scholar and a product of the silly modern 
enthusiasm for cramming the largest possible number of males 
and females with the largest possible amount of information, 
and if one wanted to get that sort of general acquaintance with 
the recorded life and works of Byron which would prevent 
one from making any particularly ludicrous blunder when one 
had to make a speech about him before a literary assemblage, 
one would find Mr. Roden Noel’s contribution to the ‘ Great 
Writers’ series a very serviceable manual: all the more be- 
cause with ordinary diligence it can be perused in about a 
couple of hours. If one have the good (or ill) fortune to be a 
scholar, a gentleman, a lady, or a person of common sense, 
half that time spent over Moore’s Life and Letters is quite as 
instructive and is much better fun. But although Lord Byron, 
as revealed by his correspondence and his sentimental friend, is 
amusing, Mr. Noel is rather amusing too. It is more sad than 
entertaining that he, a Trinity man, should not know how to 
spell Nevile’s Court, or if he know does not (for unknown 
reasons) ‘ practise what he knows’; but it is more entertaining 
than sad that he should set down the less inspiriting half of the 
traditional account of what Byron did there, and should exercise 
a prudish reserve as to the residue. 

What really makes Mr. Noel’s volume amusing, however, is 
the occasional cropping-up of those charming opinions and 
sentiments of his which have established his claim to be recog- 
nised as a Critic of poetry : ‘commentator’ perhaps we ought 
to say, because Mr. Noel commonly uses the word ‘critic’ as 
one of the harshest terms of censure his vocabulary will hold. 
To whom else could it have been reserved to compare Byron 
to Ibsen (of Norway. Oris it Sweden’)? He does it. The 
passage— 

‘Many are poets, but without the name ; 

For what is poesy but to create 

From over-feeling good or ill?’— 
which Mr. Noel calls ‘a noble definition of true poetry,’ reminds 
him ‘of a later writer, Ibsen : “To write poetry is to hold a 
doomsday over oneself.”’ O excellent Ibsen! Did he—if he 
said it—by chance mean anything, and if so, what in the name 
of heaven did he mean? It is fairly intelligible to say that a 
man may write poetry because he feels particularly strongly ; 
but to hold a doomsday over oneself is really not at all a 
better simile for feeling strongly than to hold an umbrella 
over oneself. It is just one of those pretty puzzles which make 
Mr. Roden Noel such an attractive writer for people with time 
on their hands and a taste for elegant sentences that do not 
mean anything in particular. Here, again, is a delightful com- 
ment upon Byron’s religious opinions : ‘ Pantheism he had not 
speculative subtlety to grasp.’ Publishers exist largely by 
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virtue of men who can say a thing of that sort. What Mr. Noel 
means is that Byron was not a Pantheist ; and as Byron was 
not a fool (though he often acted foolishly), it is highly pro- 
bable that he was not. But the notion that there is a mental 
quality properly called subtlety and appropriately described as 
speculative, the possession of which will enable you to ‘ grasp’ 
the singularly impotent theory that the Deity is made up of 
everything and everybody (including the speculator) is a notion 
which, as we opine, it is cruel and hardly decent to exhibit in 
bare, cold prose. 

Mr. Noel is tempting, and the temptation has perhaps 
‘lowered our moral tone some,’ as the American said he 
guessed he had lowered that of the married lady who had 
repelled his insidious advances; but we must get back to 
Byron. Mr. Noel gives the dates of his birth and his death, 
of his marriage, and of his departure from England. He also 
mentions that he was at Harrow and at Trinity, that he loved 
Miss Chaworth (and other ladies), that he ‘awoke one morning 
and found himself famous,’ that Lady Caroline Lamb turned 
her back upon him at his first introduction, and that he had a 
lame foot, and rode and swam. Moreover, he gives a rather 
concise and effective picture of the last days of the poet’s life 
at Missolonghi—which he prefers to spell Mesolonghi—and he 
does not in the least seem to see what a meddlesome and rather 
ridiculous proceeding it was to go there at all. Not that Mr. 
Noel is blind to Byron’s faults ; on the contrary, his account 
of him is particularly fair as well as life-like. In particular, 
when he is dealing with the vexed question of Byron’s relations 
with his wife Mr. Noel is admirable, saying all that ought to 
be said and nothing that ought not by a gentleman, a kinsman, 
and a man of sense. His book can do no one any harm, and 
may very possibly do much good to many board-scholars. And 
yet—and yet—Mr. Noel is a funnier fellow than he intends 
to be. 


THE ROARING GAME. 


History of Curling. By the REV. JOHN KERR, M.A. 
Edinburgh : Douglas. 

Curling is peculiarly entitled to the designation of ‘ Scot- 
land’s ain.’ Burns and Hogg have celebrated it in verse, Scott 
in prose, and Harvey and Lees on canvas; and there is no 
district but has his little wilderness of curling stories, curling 
speeches, and curling songs. By its practice the body is 
strengthened and the mind is invigorated; the bonds of friend- 
ship are more firmly knit ; the rough corners of sect and caste 
are rubbed off ; good feeling is lastingly promoted. A day on 
the curling-pond will fire the blood and cheer the heart, for it 
brings together on terms of perfect equality peer and peasant, 
knight and artisan, laird and tenant, the minister and _ his 
‘man, with mason and smith and hind: all bent on playing 
the roaring game for love, and all disdainful of betting save in 
oatmeal or coals for the poor. 

At the jubilee dinner of the Royal Caledonian Curling Club 
in 1888, the president, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, strongly 
and gallantly advocated the preparation of ‘a really good 
painstaking history of the game, which should hand down 
to posterity all that is now known of it.’ A committee was 
appointed, with Mr. Kerr as convener ; and this admirable 
volume is the result. Mr. Kerr has a practical knowledge of 
every nicety of the game, and he has brought a highly cultured 
mind to bear upon his subject toboot. He had literary men on 
his committee with whom curling was a passion ; the most dis- 
tinguished of all being Dr. James Taylor, whose contribution 
was written six years ago at the suggestion of the late secretary, 
Bailie Cassels. It is brimming with humour and anecdote. 
Mr. Kerr, indeed, has allowed his colleague to carry off the 
palm for story-telling, and has contented himself with the pro- 
duction of a learned and engaging history. An immense 
amount of condensed erudition is dissembled under the plea- 
sant reading of his first chapter. By several lines of argument 
he proves conclusively that curling is the national game of 
Scotland. Professor Masson is of opinion that the etymo- 
logy of names will not assist in tracing its origin, and has 
pointed out to Mr. Kerr the unassailable position that where- 
ever there was ice there must have been games on the ice. 
‘Has the particular game of curling been in use anywhere out 
of Scotland without clear derivation from Scotland? If so, 
it will be there now: where is it?’ A survey of the evidence 
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warrants Mr. Kerr in laying down the conclusion that the pro- 
portion of words of Teutonic origin in the curling vocabulary 
has been over-estimated, and that etymology does not sanction 
the ascription of the game to foreign originals ; and further, 
that no game is proved to exist elsewhere so much resembling 
curling as to imply that the latter was borrowed into Scot- 
land. In fact, the Scots cur/ing, the Dutch kluyten, the 
Bavarian ice-sticks, and the Icelandic kanattletkr are all descen- 
dants from a common ancestor as ancient as the race. The 
germs of curling may have been floating about the several ice- 
locked countries without any definite form; but it was in 
Scotland alone that they found their true development, so that 
the game is as trulya national institution as the haggis, the 
parritch-pat, the ‘ Auld Kirk,’ the thistle, St. Andrew, and the 
delusions of good Mr. Waddie. 

In his second chapter our author treats us to some admirable 
‘sermons in stones.’ The three distinctly marked types of 
curling-stone are the kuting-stone, the rough block, and the 
circular. The first variety shows that early curling must have 
been a kind of quoiting on the ice. The stones had no handles, 
only a niche for the finger and thumb; and they were evi- 
dently intended to be thrown for a part of the course, being 
from five to twenty-five pounds in weight. They would seem 
to have derived their name, ‘ channel-stane,’ from having been 
picked up in the channels of rivers. In the Macfarlane 
Museum, Stirling, are two, one bearing a date (1511, with the 
inscription ‘A Gift’ in capitals) which shows it to be the 
oldest yet unearthed in Scotland. The type was used most 
extensively from the beginning of the sixteenth to the middle 
of the seventeenth century. For the second type, the rough 
block, the curler would take the hinge from the gate-post and 
solder it into a bulging, unshapely boulder. This he would 
swing in the air and hurl up the rink with giant strength. Mr. 
Kerr enumerates the famous ‘roughies’ preserved through- 
out the country. Some are of enormous weight; you won- 
der how they could have been swung by human beings. The 
Delvine Club has ‘The Soo, 75 lbs. ; ‘The Baron,’ 88 lbs. ; 
and ‘The Egg,’ 115 lbs.; while Coupar-Angus has ‘ The 
Saut Backet, 116 Ibs., till lately prized the heaviest in the 
country. But the ‘king o’ a’ the core’ is the ‘ Jubilee Stone,’ 
presented to the Royal Caledonian Club at the jubilee, and 
weighing 117 lbs. Few would care to have a life depending 
on the chance of sending it ‘ owre a’ ice’ ; yet tradition tells that 
once the president of the Lochmaben Club accepted the chal- 
lenge of the giant of Tinwald by hurling a seventy-pounder 
across the Mill Loch (a mile), and adding thereafter : ‘ Now, 
sir, go and throw it back again, and we'll then confess that 
you are too many for us.’ The third type is of course the cir- 
cular. Its inventor is and must remain ‘a great unknown.’ By 
its use mere force has yielded to skill : the ‘kittleness’ of the 
game is now matured. It was about the beginning of this 
century that it took to supplanting the ‘roughie’; and Mr. 
Kerr has much to tell of its development. 

But indeed ‘to leave no stone unturned’ has been ever the 
motto of the learned author. He has done his work with the 
careful enthusiasm of a geologist detailing the testimony of 
the rocks. Strange it is that there is no mention of the 
game by any of our Scottish historians and poets before 
1600. During the next century there are references here 
and there, but there is no full account of the game. Mr. Kerr 
has carefully collected all the authentic historic and poeti- 
cal mentions. During the eighteenth century societies were 
formed, and curling developed into the national winter game. 
The honour of the oldest records falls to Muthill (1739), the club 
which has the oldest regulations also. The first mention of a 
‘brandey’ or skip is made in the records of Coupar-Angus 
(1772). The variety of clamps used during the progress of the 
game is extraordinary. The inventor of the foot-iron now in use, 
as well as of the system of artificial pond making, was Dr. Cairnie, 
perhaps the most notable curler in the land. There are, too, 
sketches of Robert Palmer, James Hogg, Dr. Arnott, Sir John 
Ogilvy, Dalglesh, and Maitland Dougall; with portraits (not 
good portraits) and pictures (not good pictures) of the different 
styles of play, by moonlight and with lanterns. A full-page 
portrait of the jubilee president, the Earl of Breadalbane, is 
the frontispiece. The Royal Caledonian Curling Club was in- 
stituted in the opening year of Her Majesty’s reign. In 1842 
Lord Mansfield had the polished oaken floor of one of the 
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rooms of Scone Palace converted into a rink, and there ini- 
tiated our Queen and her Consort into the mysteries of the 
game. Details are given of the matches at Lochwinnoch, and 
curling ‘furth of Scotland.’ ‘ The mysteries,’ which from time 
immemorial have been associated with curling, are of great 
practical value, and they shed considerable light on the origin 
and antiquity of the game. Some of the arcana Mr. Kerr 
reveals : the ‘word’ and the ‘grip,’ with a sketch of the life of 
the arch-initiator, J. W. Williamson of Kinross, who was wont 
to preside as the high priest of the temple over the solemnities 
of the ‘dark passage’ with enormous dignity. 

For literary accomplishment, serviceable illustration, and 
accurate historical detail Mr. Kerr's commemorative volume 
will be for many a day the pride of all true curlers. Her Majesty 
has accepted its dedication as patroness of the club. 


OLD AND NEW. 


It is not easy to say whether Colonel W. Sedgwick takes the 
subject of his voluminous Force as an Entity (London: Samp- 
son Low) seriously, or is only putting off the mob with a carica- 
ture of science. If he be in earnest greater rubbish has never 
been penned ; if it be jesting he might have done it better 
or not atall. ‘Science, if we are right, he says, ‘is simply 
a record of the different stages and operations in connection 
with another expulsion, an expulsion of repulsive force, which 
is none other than evil and the devil of the Bible.’ Accord- 
ing to him the day of faith is passed and knowledge reigns 
supreme. The miracles of science are now in power; they 
will make the most callous and the most careless stand awe- 
stricken, petrified with horror and amazement, at the sight of 
the tremendous energies at work beneath surfaces which seem 
so still. It is time, in short, for the clergy to pack their trunks 
(with all the bibles they can lay their hands on) and march. 
Colonel Sedgwick essays to prove that force is a fluid substance 
in the three forms of the pool, the stream, and the wave; 
this is treating force from an ‘engineer’s point of view’; he 
is fit to square the circle. He acknowledges in his preface 
that as a literary production his book is of the poorest. For 
once he is right. 

Mr. Dudgeon’s Short /ntroduction to the Origin of Surnames 
Edinburgh : Douglas) does not seek to do more than is indi- 
cated on the title-page ; but what it promises it performs, and 
excellently well. Directories, as Mr. Dudgeon says, are not 
generally supposed to be either amusing or instructive read- 
ing; yet from this little volume, which is based upon direc- 
tories, shall the judicious gather both entertainment and infor- 
mation. Here shall he learn among other things what a 
multitude of surnames are derived from simple Christian 
names like Richard and Robert; how strange is the corrup- 
tion which in the course of a few centuries certain names have 
undergone (e.g., De Vesci has become Veitch ; De Monte-fixo, 
Muschet; St. Paul, Semple); above all, how the process of 
‘crystallisation’ (as Mr. Dudgeon very happily terms it), 
whereby totemic or nick-names develop into surnames, may 
be observed to-day in full operation in the fishing villages of 
Banff and Elgin. These and many other similar pieces of 
knowledge are imparted in this handbook, which has been 
made doubly valuable by the addition of a very copious and 
carefully verified list of surnames divided into appropriate 
clauses according to their origin. The curious student who is 
entering on this quaint and fascinating department of philology 
could wish for no better guide, philosopher, and friend than 
Mr. Dudgeon. 

Mr. H. A. Rudall’s Bee‘hoven (London: Sampson Low), in 
‘The Great Musicians’ Series, is a useful and an unpretending 
compilatiow It sets forth nothing new ; but it tells Beethoven's 
story with brevity and succinctness, it is innocent of bleat, it is 
guiltless of ‘the higher criticism,’ it may be commended for 
popular reading. The Puddications of the Irish Loyal and 
Patriotic Union Issued During 18Sq is the fourth volume of 
the Union’s leaflets, and like its predecessors it is full of in- 
structive facts. If the electors read leaflets— which is doubt- 
ful—this sheaf ought to have done good service to the cause of 
the Union. Monte Carlo (Bristol: Arrowsmith), by W. F. 
Goldberg and J. C. Piesse, aims at smartness and ends in 
vulgarity, which is rather a pity, as the authors know their sub- 
ject well and give some useful information, Zhe History and 
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Progress of District Nursing (London: Macmillan), compiled 
by William Rathbone, M.P., will be interesting to those con- 
nected with the excellent organisations for supplying the sick 
with aid in their homes. Votes from the ‘News’ (London : 
Chatto), by James Payn, is a series of ‘cutlets’ of the best 
kind. Cricket and Swimming (London : Bell), by the Hon. E. 
Lyttelton and Martin Cobbett respectively, are the latest addi- 
tions to the handy ‘All England’ Series, and worthily main- 
tain its high reputation. Zhe Annual Register (London : 
Rivingtons) is a storehouse of the facts of last year, admir- 
ably arranged and concisely expressed. Jnfluence of Litera- 
ture and Classical Education (London: Percival), by H. 
Nettleship, consists of reprinted addresses. We have also 
received Zhe Explanatory Pronouncing Dictionary of Latin 
Quotations (London : Walker) ; Bridges (Edinburgh: Black) ; 
The Illustrated Catalogue of the National Society of Fine Arts, 
Paris (London : Chatto) ; Academy Sketches (London : Allen), 
edited by Henry Blackburn ; the third and last part of Roya/ 
Academy Pictures (London: Cassell) ; the new instalment of 
‘ The Pictorial Dickens’ (London : Chapman), containing the 
end of Nicholas Nickleby and the beginning of Barnaby Rudge ; 
a new edition of Lamé’s ‘Adventures of Ulysses’ (London : 
Arnold) ; a new edition, being the fourth, of Fifty Years of 
Sctence (London : Macmillan), Sir John Lubbock’s presidential 
address to the British Association in 1881; a new edition, 
being the fourth, of the /. £. 1. Guide to Davos Platz (London: 
Simpkin), by J. E. Muddock; a new edition of Her Benny 
(London : Warne), by S. H. Hocking; a new edition, being 
the second, of Notes from a Soldiers Diary (London: Rem- 
ington), by D. E. Mackay; and a new edition, being the second, 
of Songs of ‘ The Governing Classes’ (London : Vizetelly), by 
the late Robert Brough. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


FicTIon. 
An Unwilling Wife. By Alice Clifton. London: Remington. 
A + By Annie Swan. Edinburgh : Oliphant. 
Sitten to the Light. By Eugene Stracey. London: Digby. 
pinaal Vietioes By Hugh Dowe. London: Remington. 
Onl @ Fisher Maiden. By A. Macknight. London: Digby. 
1 vol. 


Passion the Plaything. By R. M. Gilchrist. London: Heine- 
mann. I vol, 

The Man with a Secret, By Fargus Hume. London: White. 
3 vols. 

The Old Hall among the Water Meadows. By R. M. Kettle. 
London: Unwin. 1 vol. 


VERSE. 


Chambers Twain. By Ernest Radford. London: Mathews. 
5s. 
Ondar the Fust. By S. S. Woodall. London: Nisbet. 
Song Strays. London: Unwin, 3s. 6d. 
the Dream of Pilates Wife. By John Hudson. London: 
Kegan Paul. 2s. 
TRAVEL. 


A Woman's Fourney Round the World. By Lilian Leland. 


London: Brentano. 
Russias Railway Advance into Central Asia. 
Dobson. London: Allen. 


sy George 


BroGrarny. 


Alexander Heriot Mackonochie. By E. A.T. London: Kegan 
Paul. 7s. 6d. 

Four Great Teachers. By Joseph Forster. Orpington : Allen. 
2s. 6d. 

The Life and Letters of the kev. Adam Sedgwick. By J. WW. 
Clark and T. M’K. Hughes. Cambridge: University 
Press. 36s. 

Thomas Davis. By Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. London: Kegan 
Paul. 12s. 

THEOLOGY. 


Principles of Natural and Supernatural Morals. By H. 
Hughes. Vol.1. London: Kegan Paul. 12s. 

The Country Clergyman and His Work. By Herbert James. 
London: Macmillan. 6s. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews. With Notes by C., J. Vaughan. 
London : Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


A Full Account and Collation of the Greek Cursive Coder 
Evangelium 604. London: Nutt. 2!s. 

—— and Chloe. Edited by Joseph Jacobs. London: 
Nutt. 

Essays Speculative and Suggestive. By J. A. Symonds. Lon- 
don : Chapman. 

Handbook of Public Health. By John Skelton. Edinburgh: 
Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 

Influence of Literature. By H. Nettleship. London: Perci- 
val. Is. 6d. 

Paper and Parchment. By A. C. Ewald. London: Ward. 

The Best Elizabethan Plays. Edited by W. R. Thayer. Lon- 
don: Arnold. 

The Gentle Art of Making Enemies. By J. M‘Neil Whistler. 
London: Heinemann. tos. 6d. 

The Industrial Competition of Asia. By C.J. Daniell. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul. 12s. 

The Philosophy of Clothing. By W.M. Williams. London : 
Laurie. 

The Ratlwoys of America. By T. M. Cooley. London: 
Murray. 31s. 6d. 

Views and Reviews. By W. E. Henley. London: Nutt. 5s. 


ForEIGN. 


Annali @Italia dall’ anno 1861 ai nostri giorni. J. Ghiron. 
Vol. 111. Milano: Hoepli. 61. 

Banville, Th. de: Cuvres.—Les exilés. Paris: Lemerre. 
6 fr. 

Beitrage zur Lextkographie d. altprovenzalischen Verbums. 
Von K. Stichel.. Marburg: Elwert. 

Contes choisis. Par G.de Maupassant. Avec 118 illustrations. 
Paris: Librairie illustrée. 5 fr. 

Correspondance diplomatigue. Par le Comte Pozzo di Borgo, 
Tome tl. Paris: Lévy. 7 fr. Soc. 

Das Fahlberg sche Saccharin. |Anhydroorthosulfaminbenzoé- 
saure.| Braunschweig: Vieweg. 1 m. 80 c. 

Die Entwickelung d. Kriegswesens u. der Kriegfiihrung in der 
Ritterzeit von Mitte da. 11. Fahrh. bis zu den Hussiten- 
kriegen. Register nebst Berichtiggn. Von G. Kohler. 
Breslau: Koebner. 5 m. 

Die Pflanzenwelt in der griechischen Mythologie. Von J. Murr 
8vo. Innsbruck: Wagner. 6m. 

Die Steuern der Schweiz in threr Entwickelung seit Beginn d. 
19. FJahrh. 5 Bde. Stuttgart: Cotta. 40m. 

Der papstliche Schutz im Mittelalter. Non A. Blumenstok. 
Innsbruck: Wagner. 3 m. 20 pf. 

Ein Achtundvierziger: Lothar Buchers Leben. Von H. vy. 
Poschinger. Bandi. Berlin: Hennig. 2m. §0 pf. 
Encyklopadie der neuern Geschichte. Von W. Herbst. Gotha: 

Perthes. 46m. 

Epistolario di Cola di Rienzi,a cura di Annibale Gabrielli. 
Roma: Loescher. 61. 

Erinnerungen aus meinem Leben. Von F. Bodenstedt. Band 
1. Berlin: Litteratur-Verein. 6m. 

Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft bei den Griechen u. Romern 
m. besond. Riicksicht auf die Logtk. Von H. Steinthal. 2 
Aufl. 1. Tl. Berlin: Dimmler. 8 m. 

// romanzo di un maestro. E.de Amicis. Milano: Treves. 
51. 

Lactantius, L. C. F.: Opera omnia, Recens. S. Brandt et 
G. Laubmann. Parte 1. Milano: Hoepli. 301. 

Lamenti storict det secoli XIV., XV. e XVT. vraccolti e ordinati 
a cura di A. Medin e L. Frati. Vol. itl. Bologna: 
Romagnoli dall’ Acqua. 131. 50 c. 

La socteta anonima. G. Pateri. 8vo. Torino: Unione tip- 
editr. ol. 

Léducation d'un prince. Par‘ Gyp.’ Paris: Lévy. 3 fr. 50. 

Les rows en extl. Par A. Daudet. Ill. (Coll, Guillaume.) Paris: 
Dentu. 3 fr. 50. 

Les revolutions delart. Par M. Valette. Avec illustrations. 
Paris : Gounouilhou. 12 fr. 

Lettres du Brésil. Par M. Leclerc. In-18mo. Paris: Plon: 
3 fr. 50 ¢. 

Letteratura delle nazionit. C. Cantu. Parte 1. 8vo. Torino: 
Unione tip.-editr. 9 1. 

Manuale di storia del diritto italiano dt invasioni germaniche 
ai nostri gtornt. G, Salvioli. Vol. 1. Torino: Unione 
tip.-editr. 81. 

Politik der konstitutionellen Staaten. Von Kk. Walcker. Karls- 
ruhe: Maklot. & m. 

Souvenirs de la Martinique et du Mexique pendant (intervin- 
tion francaise. Par Ch. Mismer. Paris: Hachette. 3 
ir, 50 C. 

Sylloge fungorum omnium, YP. A.Saccardo. Vol. Vill, Padua: 
‘Lip. del Semin. 701. 

Voyage en Gréce 1889. Par E, Cabrol. Avec vingt et une 
planches en héliogravure et cinq plans. Paris : Librairie 
des Bibliophiles. 30 fr. 

Ueb die Pflege der Wissenscha/t bei den Romern. Von J, Miller. 
Innsbruck : Wagner, 80 pf. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS | MACMILLAN & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Now ready, 2 vols., demy 8vo, with Portraits, Maps, and other 
Illustrations. 36s. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE REV. ADAM 
SEDGWICK, LL.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Prebendary of Norwich, and Woodwardian Professor of 
Geology from 1818-1873. By JOHN WILLIS CLARK, M.A., 
F.S.A., and THOMAS M‘KENNY HuGHEs, M.A. 


GRAY AND HIS FRIENDS: Letters and Relics in great 


part hitherto unpublished. Edited by Rev. D. C. Tovey, M.A. 6s. 

[Nearly ready. 

MEMORIALS OF THE LIFE OF THE REV. GEORGE 

ELWES CORRIE, D.D., late Master of Jesus College, Cam- 

bridge. Edited by Miss HOLROYD. With a Portrait. Demy 
8vo. 12s. 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY AND COM- 
MERCE during the Early and Middle Ages. By W. CUNNING- 
HAM, D.D. New Edition. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


LECTURES ON MENTAL FACULTY: being Lectures 


delivered in the University of Cambridge during the Lent Terms, 
1888-89, on the Growth of Mental Faculty and Means of 
Training it. By FRANCIS WARNER, M.D., Physician to the 
London Hospital, Lecturer on Therapeutics and on Botany at the 
London Hospital College, etc. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


LANGUAGE AND LINGUISTIC METHOD IN THE 
SCHOOL. By S. S. LAuriz, M.A., LL.D., Professor of the 
Institutes and History of Education in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


THE SCIENTIFIC PAPERS OF THE LATE PROFESSOR 
J. CLERK MAXWELL. Edited by W. D. Niven, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College. 2 vols. royal 4to. £3, 3s. net. 

[Nearly ready. 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL PAPERS. By 
Str W. Tuomson, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. Vol. III. Demy 8vo. 

[Nearly ready. 


LONDON: ¢. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press 
Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. GLASGOW: 260 Argyle Street. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON’S LIST 


THE WORLD’S CREAT EXPLORERS AND EXPLORATIONS. 


Edited by J. Scorr Ke.tie, Librarian, Royal Geographical Society; H. J. Mac- 
Kinper, M.A., Reader in Geography at the University of Oxford ; and E. G. 
RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S. 

THe THirp VoLtumE. 

MUNGO PARK AND THE NIGER. By Josern Tuom- 
son, Author of ‘ Through Masai Land.’ Crown 8vo, 350 pp., with 30 Illustra- 
tions and 7 Maps, printed in Colours, 4s. 6d. Now Ready. 

NOTICE.—It has been decided to advance the price of the Volumes of this Series 
to 4s. 6d. in order still further to improve that excellence of production which the 
Publishers have endeavoured to make a special feature from the commencement. 

lhe price of the two first Volumes, ‘JOHN DAVIS’ and ‘ PALESTINE,’ will 

be advanced to 4s. 6d. on July 1. 

Seconp Epition. Just Pus visHep. 

A NATURALIST AMONG THE HEAD- 
HUNTERS: Being an Account of Three Visits to the Solomon Islands in the 
years 1886, 1887, and 1888. By Cuartes Morris Wooprorp, Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society, Corresponding Member of the Zoological Society, 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society of Australia, Fellow of the Linnzan 
Society of New South Wales. Crown 8vo, with 16 Full-page Illustrations and 
; Maps in Colours, cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. 

‘Several sketches penned with an agreeable ease suggest the day's work of a 
‘* Collector” in those dense inland forests, and with the excellent photographs inter- 
spersed they will set many a young naturalist to dream.’—Saturday Review. 

STORY’S COLOURED MUSIC SYSTEM. 

Part I.—Brcinners. A Manual of Pianoforte Instruction based on an entirely 

New and Original Plan. By E. M. Story. Crown 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
[Just Published. 
A Copy has been accepted by Her Most Gracious Mayesty the Queen. 

‘A happy idea, calculated to be practically beneficial to more than one section of 

the community.’—Ldoyd s Weekly. 


NEW. TOURIST. BOOKS. 
Rustic Walking Routes. 
COMPLETION OF THE SERIES. 

RUSTIC WALKING ROUTES within the Twelve - Mile 
Radius from Charing Cross. Containing a Field-Path Map of the District, Geo- 
graphical Description, numerous Charts, with ample Directions and a copious 
Index. By W. R. Evans and S. Suarpe. Boards, rs, ; Cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 

1. West TO NoRTH QUADRANT. | 3. West TO SOUTH QUADRANT. 
2. East TO NortTH QUADRANT. | 4. East To SouTH QUADRANT 








[Just Published. 
‘Under Mr. Evans’ guidance the wearied Londoner might spend many a pleasant 
Saturday afternoon or Sunday.’— 7 ies. 
‘Thoroughly serviceable and useful.'—Saturday Review 
New Cycling Guide to Scotland. 


On an Entirely New and Original Plan. 


SPECIALLY SURVEYED ROADS IN SCOT- 


LAND: being a Guide for Cyclists, Pedestrians, and Sportsmen, arranged upon 
an entirely New System, by means of which the actual character of the Roads is 
clearly shown at a glance, and all Places of Interest accurately denoted : the Dis- 
tances either way determinable at once, and affording a Concise yet Complete 
Description of the Road traversed, together with Index Map of the Routes and 
Sectional Touring Map of Scotland. By G. Rowtanp Braysuay, C.C.C.T.C. 
Crown 8vo, rounded corners, 5s. | Just Published. 
‘ The idea of describing the contour of roads is excellent.'—C. 7. C. Gazette. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON 32 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


| 








BY THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF LLANDAFF. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews. With Notes by C. J. 
VAUGHAN,” D.D., Dean of Llandaff, Master of the Temple, 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


W's A Companion Volume to that on the Epistle to the Romans, 
of which the Seventh Edition has lately been published. 


BY THE REV. HERBERT JAMES, M.A. 
The Country Clergyman and his Work. Six Lectures on 
Pastoral Theology, delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge 
May Term, 1889. By the Rev. HERBERT JAMES, M.A., Rector 


of Great and Little Livermere, Suffolk, late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


\BY ‘THE REV. CHARLES WILLIAM STUBBS, M.A. 
For Christ and City. Liverpool Sermons and Addresses. 


By CHARLES WILLIAM StuBBs, M.A., Rector of Wavertree, 
Liverpool ; Author of ‘ Village Politics,’ ete. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





AN INDEX TO SIR GEORGE GROVE’S ‘DICTIONARY OF 
MUSIC.’ 

A Dictionary of Music: an Index and Catalogue of 
Articles contributed by each writer to Sir GEORGE GROVE’s 
‘Dictionary of Music.’ By Mrs. EDMUND WODEHOUSE. 8vo, 
7s. 6d 
/ . 

BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Plain Tales from the Hills. By Rudyard Kipling. 1 vol. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MR. MONTAGU WILLIAMS’S REMINISCENCES. 
Popular Edition. 


Leaves of a Life: being the Reminiscences of Montagu 
WILLIAMS, Q.C. Fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo. Paper, 2s. 6d. 
Cloth, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. [Next FWeek. 


Fifty Years of Science: being the Address delivered at 
York to the British Association, August 1881. By the Right Hon. 
Sir JOHN Luspock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D., Pre- 
sident of the Association, Principal of the London Working Men’s 
College, President of the London Chamber of Commerce, and 
Vice-Chairman of the London County Council. Fi'th Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





MACMILLAN’S 35. 6d. SERIES— New Volume. 
Tales of Old Japan. By A. B. Mitford, Second Secretary 


to the British Legation in Japan. With upwards of 30 Illustra- 
tions, drawn and cut on Wood by Japanese Artists. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
English Men of Action. New Volumes. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. each. 
CAPTAIN COOK. By Mr. WALTER BESANT. 
SIR HENRY HAVELOCK. By Mr. ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
CLIVE. By Colonel Sir CHARLEs WILSON. 
SEVENTH SERIES NOW READY. 
Cameos from English History. By Charlotte M. Yonge, 
Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyfie.’ Extra feap. 8vo, 5s. each. 
Vol. I.—From Rollo to Edward 1. Vol, I1.—The Wars in 
France. Vol. 11]. —The Wars of the Roses. Vol. 1V.—Reforma- 
tion Times. Vol. V.—England and Spain. Vol. VI.—Forty 
Years of Stuart Rule (1603-1643). Vol. VII.—The Rebellion 
and Restoration (1642-78). 





MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 


New Work BY ALEXANDER W. BucHAN. 
At all Booksellers, Cloth Extra, 4s. 6d., Postage 3d. 
A* EVANGEL OF HOPE; or, READINGS IN THE SPIRIT. 


By the Author of ‘ Joseph and his Brethren, etc. 


New Nove sy A. MACKNIGHT. 
Just Published, Cloth Extra, Price 2s. 6d., Postage 3d. 


Cys A FISHER MAIDEN. By A. MACKNIGHT. 


DIGBY & LONG, PupstisHERs, 18 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON. 


ruis Day 1s PuBLISHED 

HE HAND-BOOK OF PUBLIC HEALTH. A Complete 

Edition of the Pustic HEALTH and OTHER SANITARY AcTs relating to 
Scotland. Annotated, and with the RuLEs, INSTRUCTIONS, and Decisions of the 
BoAkD OF SUPERVISION, brought up to date ; and RELATIVE Forms. 
By JOHN SKELTON, C.B., LL.D., Advocate, 
Secretary of the Board of Supervision. 

Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH and Lonpon. 
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‘Murray's Guipe Booxs now cover nearly the whole of the Continent, and 
constitute one of the great powers of Europe. Since Napoleon, no man’s empire has 
been so wide. There is not an innkeeper who does not turn pz ale at the name of 
Murray.’—Hillard's ‘ Six Months in Italy.’ 

‘Mr. Murray has succeeded in identifying his countrymen all the world over. 
Into every nook which an Englishman can penetrate he carries his RED HAND- 
BOOK. ‘He trusts to his MURRAY because it is thoroughly English and reliable.’ 
—The Times. 


MURRAY’S FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


With Maps and Plans. 
HANDBOOK DICTIONARY—English, French, and 


German. 6s. 


HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK—English, French, 


German, and Italian. 3s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK—HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 6s. 1859. 
HANDBOOK—THE RHINE AND NORTH GER- 

MANY, The Black Forest, The Hartz, Thiiringerwald, Saxon 

Switzerland, Riigen, The Giant Mountains, Taunus, Odenwald, 

Elsass, and Lothringen. 10s. 

HANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY AND THE 
TYROL, Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, Austria, Salzburg, Styria, 
Hungary, and The Danube from Ulm to The Black Sea. In 2 
Parts. 12s. 1890. 

HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND, Alps of Savoy and 


Piedmont, Italian Lakes and Part of Dauphiné. In 2 Parts. 10s. 
HANDBOOK-—FRANCE, Part I.: Normandy, Brit- 
tany, The Seine and Loire, Touraine, Bordeaux, The Garonne, 
Limousin, The Pyrenees, etc. 7s. 6d. 1890. 
HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Part II.: Central France, 
Auvergne, The Cevennes, Burgundy, The Rhéne and Saone, 
Provence, Nimes, Arles, Marseilles, The French Alps, Alsace, 
Lorraine, Champagne, etc. 7s. 6d. 1890. 
HANDBOOK—THE RIVIERA, etc.—Provence, 
Dauphiné, The Alpes Maritimes, Avignon, Nimes, Arles, Mar- 
seilles, Nice, Cannes, Monaco, Mentone, Bordighera, San Remo. 
5s. 1890. 
HANDBOOK—PARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS. 35. 6d. 
HANDBOOK—MEDITERRANEAN ISLANDS: The 


Coasts of Africa, Spain, Italy, Dalmatia, Greece, Asia Minor, 
Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, The Balearic Islands, Crete, 
Khodes, Cyprus, etc. In2 Parts. 21s. 1890. 

HANDBOOK—ALGERIA AND TUNIS, Algiers, 
Constantine, Oran, The Atlas Range, etc. 12s. 1890. 

HANDBOOK-—SPAIN, Madrid, The Castiles, The 
Basque Provinces, Leon, The Asturias, Galicia, Estremadura, 
Andalusia, Ronda. Granada, Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, 
Navarre, The Balearic Islands, etc. etc. In 2 Parts. 20s. 1889. 

HAN DBOOK~—PORTUGAL, Lisbon, Oporto, Cintra, 
Mafra, with an Account of Madeira, the Azores, and Canary 
Islands. 12s. 

HANDBOOK—NORTH ITALY AND VENICE, 
Turin, Milan, Pavia, Cremona, The Italian Lakes, Bergamo, 
Brescia, Verona, Mantua, Vicenza, Padua, Venice, Ferrara, 
Bologna, Ravenna, Rimini, Parma, Modena, Placenza, Genoa, 
etc. 10s. 

HANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY & FLORENCE, 
Lucca, Tuscany, Umbria, The Marches, and the late Patrimony 
of St. Peter. In2 Parts. 10s. 1889. 

HANDBOOK—ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. ios. 
1888. 

HANDBOOK — SOUTH ITALY AND SICILY, 
Naples, Pompeii, Herculaneum, Vesuvius ; Sorrento; Capri, etc. ; 
Amalfi, Pzestum, Pozzuoli, Capua, Taranto, Bari ; Brindisi, Rome 
to Naples, Palermo, Messina, Syracuse, Catania. In 2 Parts. 
I2s. 1899. 

HANDBOOK — EGYPT, The Nile, through Egypt, 
Nubia, Alexandria, Cairo, The Pyramids, Thebes, The Suez 
Canal, Peninsula of Sinai, The Oases, The Fyoom, etc. 15s. 1888. 

HANDBOOK —GREECE, The Ionian Islands, 
Athens, The Peloponnesus, The Islands of the Afgean Sea, 
Albania, Thessaly, and Macedonia. In 2 Parts. 24s. 


HANDBOOK—DEN MARE, Sleswig, Holstein, 


Copenhagen, Jutland, Iceland. 6s. 


HANDBOOK—SWEDEN, Stockholm, Upsala, 


Gothenburg, The Shores of the Baltic, etc. 6s. 
HANDBOOK — NORWAY, Christiania, Bergen, 
Trondhjem, The Fjelds and Fjords. 9s. 
HANDBOOK — RUSSIA, St. Petersburg, Moscow, 


Finland, Crimea, Caucasus, etc. 18s. 1888. 


HANDBOOK—HOLY LAND, Syria, Palestine 
Sinai, Edom. The Syrian Deserts, Jerusalem, Petra, Damascus, 
and Palmyra. 20s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








READY IMMEDIATELY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


BISMARCK INTIME. 
BY A FELLOW-STUDENT. 
This attractive and well-illustrated volume bristles with most interesting and 
characteristic anecdotes of the private life of the great ex-Chancellor. 


JUST READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 
Cloth, handsomely bound, crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 
By MADAME CARETTE, 
Private Reader to the Empress Eugénie, 
Being intimate Recollections of the Court of the Tuileries, 


THE EVE OF AN EMPIRE’S FALL. 


THIRD EDITION, Pri 2 6s., BY SAME AUTHOR. 
MY MISTRESS THE EMPRESS EUGENIE; 
OR, COURT LIFE AT THE TUILERIES. 


JUST READY, Price 2s. dd, wom 8vo, Illustrated, cloth gilt. 
By F. P. SCOTT, Author of ‘ Lectures on Africa.’ 
STANLEY: AND HIS HEROIC RELIEF OF 
EMIN PACHA. 


With Map, 14 Portraits, and other Illustrations. 
‘A clear, readable, and interesting narrative, to which Mr. Scott has prefixed an 
account of Stanley's early career.’.—Vanity Fair. 


London: DEAN & SON, 160a FLEET STREET, E.C. 





Now Ready. Extra foolscap, 8vo. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


ESSAYS AND APPRECIATIONS 
By 


W. E. HENLEY. 





Special Edition on Japanese Paper, limited to 
Twenty Copies, £2, 2s. 


Price 5s. 


DAVID NUTT, 270 STRAND, W.C, 


WILLIAM PATERSON & COY.'S PUBLICATIONS. 


NE W BOOK BY HUGH HALIBURTON, 
ace in Homespun,’ ‘ For Puir Auld Scotland's Sake,’ etc. etc. 


IN’ SCOTTISH FIELDS. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 4s. 6d. 
HORACE IN HOMESPUN. 


Cloth extra. Price 6s. 
‘The most charming of all recent volumes of Scottish poetry.’—7he Batlie. 


FOR PUIR AULD SCOTLAND'S SAKE: A Book of Prose 


LONDON : 


Illustrated. Small Quarto. 


Essays on Scottish Literary and Rural Subjects. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Gilt Top. 
; 
45. Od, 
‘Written with a grace that is the fruit of cultivation in letters, and with the know- 
edge that results from critical study and good scholarship.'—Scotsman. 


A THOUSAND FLASHES OF FRENCH WIT, WISDOM, 
AND WICKEDNE a Ce yilected and Translated by J. De Finop. Square 
r2mo. Cloth extra. rice 3s. 6d. 


PATERSON’S GUIDES. 


UNITED KINGDOM. 60 Maps, etc., 6s. and 10s. 6d. 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 45 Maps and Plans, 4s. 


SCOTLAND, 2s. 6d. and 1s. GLASGOW AND LAND oF ORKNEY AND SHETLAND 
EDINBURGH, 1s. and 6d. 3URNS, 15. and 6d. 1s. and 6d. 
TROSSACHS, 1s. and 6d. LANb oF Scorrt, 6d. 


SWITZERLAND. 10 Coloured Maps and Plans, 1s. 
RHINE PROVINCES. 10 Coloured Maps and Plans, 1s. 6d. 


10 LOVELL’S COURT, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, and all Booksellers. 


THE RIALTO 


AND CITY REVIEW. 
EpITep BY W. R. LAWSON. 


Published every Saturday, Price Threepence. Yearly by Post, 155. 


Agents: Edinburgh, Menzies anp Co.; Glasgow, Portrgous AND Co. ; 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co. 

‘Tue Riacto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 

‘Tue R1Acto’s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 

‘Tue RIALTO’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 

‘Tue Rtacto’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. 


Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W* 
MITCHELL, at the Offices, Gresham House, OLp Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
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Awarded Two InternationalGold Medals. ‘6 i 
MARSHALL’S THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN. 


F f R O I A HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
_ ee eS a GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 

BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT LANCS. 

FOR PUDDINGS, COSTARDS, SLARCMANGE Physician—DR. ANDERSON. 


= Lady Manager—Miss KNOwLns. 


EXHIBITION 


OF 


CARRIAGES. 


LIDDLE & JOHNSTON vie beg to inform the Nol vility and Gentry 
that they are at present showing the largest ‘Stock of CARRIAG ES in the City, 
comprising examples of almost every Modern Convevance. 

Inspection invited at their GREAT SALOON, 


6, LOTHIAN ROAD. Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 
Three hours ty Rail from Edint burgh and Glasgow. Terms Moderate. 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER TYPE- -WRITING 


An Imperial Review. AND 
Published eee ae EDINBURGH G E N E Rp A L C 0 PY I N G 0 F r ] C E, 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER, a Record and Review, is issued weekly, price Lower Ground Floor, 
Sixpence. While giving due prominence to Imperial and General Affairs, it 

deals specially with subjects of Scottish Interest. In Politics it is resolutely Con 

stitutional and Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Agriculture, and other SS CHANCERY LANE 
topics are treated by eminent writers. (Holborn End). 

Among signing Contributors are FrEpERIcK GREENWoop, Davip Hannay, W. 
E. HENLEY, WALTER WuytTe, Cosmo Monkuovusg, Epmu * Goss, J. MacLaREN a 
Cossan, Sheriff Campion, 'HucH —— IRTON, a Ww. Simpson, Horace | PROPRIETOR: J. G. O’BYRNE, F.Sh.S., 
Hurcuinson, P. ANDERSON GraHaM, Rev. Dr. J. G. A meng EUSTACE 'n Co lots with thé Citw as uburbr “choot 
Baurour, The Author of Fo'c's'le Yarns, Wm. Archer, Sir Gzorce Dovctas, In connection wi . the City a a Suburban School of Shorthand. 
Dr. Fecrxin, W. B. Yeats, H. O. Aknotp Forster, Professor Lewis Camp- NO CHARGE FOR PAPER. 












Magnificently situated. 
, Luxuriously —_ furnished. 

Turkish, Russian, and 
other Baths. Ballroom, 
Billiard and Smoke Room. 
s Ornamental Grounds. 
Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 














BELL, J. M. Barrie, Dr. Richarp GARNETT, May KENDALL, GRAHAM R. 
Tomson, ANDREW LANG, JAMES Pavn, and R. L. STEVENSON, SHORTHAND TAUGHT RAPIDLY. 
The ‘Modern Men’ Series, which forms a feature of the Journal, includes | Shorthand Writers and Typists sent out. 


literary and critical portraits of R. L. Srevenson, A. J. BaALrour, JosepH CHam- | 
BERLAIN, Lord Rosesery, Lewis Morris, Tuomas Keitn, Sir Georce Orro | 
TREVELYAN, Principal Cairn, Henry Du Pri LABOUCHERR, j 4. Froupe, WALT 
Wuitman, Josern Lister, H. M. STANLEY, H. Riper Haccarb, Tom Morris, 
Henrik Ipsen, Rosert BrowninG, Professor Ropertson Smitu, R. W. 
Cocuran-Patrick, M. Cuaxcot, the Bishop or Oxrorp, the Duke or ARGYLL, Orders by Post receive Special Attention and Work sent by return 
Henry Irvinc, Sir Douctas MAcLaGaNn, Knight, M.D., the Suan, CHARLES * y F 
STEWART PARNELL, Prince Bismarck, W. G. Grace, Pore Leo xu., Fortunt 
pu Boiscosry, ANDREW LANG, RupoipxH Vircxow, Sir Frepexick LEIGHTON, 


Sole Agency for the ‘INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER,’ price i net 
‘The Best in the Market,’ the ‘ MORRIS’ (£3, 10s.) and the ‘ ENGL 
REMINGTON’ (416, 16s.) TYPEWRITERS. 





PRICES FOR TYPING :— 


P.R.A.; JoHANNES BrauMs, Le Brav’ Génfrat, GeorGe MerrpitnH, Max Market Reports, Legal, Medical, and Scientific Documents, and Specifications, 
Mutter, Sarasate, A. G. Errrer, W. T. Steap, General Sir FreDERICK | 14d. per folio of 72 words. 

Roserts, BARNUM, GEORGE R. Sims, AuGcustus Harris, Dr. Samuet Smices, | Balance Sheets: 2d. per folio of 72 words. 

the MASTER OF Ba.uiot, the Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR, ArTHUR W. PINERO, Hire of Machine and Operator : 1os. 6d. a day (10 to 5), or £2 per week. 

General Lorp WotsELey, V.C.; Sir J. E. Mitzats, F. J. Furntvart, Emre Authors’ MS. in Large Quantities: 1s. 6d. per 1000 words. 

Zo.a, the Lorp Cuier Justice, Sir CHartes Hate, Cardinal Newman, | Typing from Dictation: 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per hour, according to subject. 


‘Gyp,’ Sir James Hannen, A. C. Swinpurne, the Right Hon. W. E. Grap- : . : a 
STONE, Cardinal MAnninc, Count Von Mo.itKe, Dr. Martineau, RoBert Lithographic Copies Executed from Type or Handwriting. 


3UCHANAN, Hvupert Parry, Mr. Justice Hawkins, JOHN Mor-ey, ae MACHINES BOUGHT, SOLD. AND EXCHANGED. 
Ropin, Sir Josep Evcar Boerum, A. kK. H. B., Sir Wa. V. Harcourt, W. 
Givsert, and C. H. SpurRGEON ba, 2 

THE SCOTS OBSERVER may be_had of every Bo kseller and Railway NO CHARGE FOR PAPER. 


Bookstall in Scotland. | Messrs W. H. Sait axp Sow have it on Sale at the | TypEWRITING AND SHORTHAND TAUCHT RAPIDLY THROUGH THE POST. 


principal Railway Stations in England, and receive Orders for it at al l their Book- 


Fee for Instruction in Typewriting, £2, 2s., until perfect (with use of Machines). 


stalls. 
OFFICES: DEPARTMENTS: _ 
. — i i a a la ‘ : ‘ " Every description of Copying done {SS. Copied or received from Dictation. 
o THISTLE S17 REET ; EDINBURGH. English and Foreign Plays Typewritten. ‘Iranslations effected. Shorthand 
a aa ae ‘ é and Type-operators sent out. 
11s } LEE rss REET F LON DON. All kinds of STATIONERY for Types writers at lowest prices. Special High-class 
: Linen Papers always in Stock. Reming ton and Caligraph Ribbons, 3s. 6d. 
each, 36s. per doz. Typewriting Lithography—a Specialité. Ask for ‘Samples 
and Prices. 
In Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. od., and 4s. 6d. Each. By Post, 3d. extra. TYPEWRITERS, new and second-hand, bought, sold, and exchan ged. We can 
P H Oo S P 4 A supply any of the following Lj aeema gg Automatic, Bar-Lock, Caligraph, 
® Cenotype, Crown, Crandall, Hammond, Hall, Herrington, Horton, INTER- 
SECURES HEALTH AND STRENGTH. NATIONAL, £20; Merritt, Morris, £3, 10s. ; Munson, Odeil, Prouty, Rapid, 
It is a great Brain and Nerve Tonic—the Business Man's Friend—Invaluable for Smith, Premier, ENGLISH REMINGTON, £16, 16s. 
Nervous Exhaustion, Failure of Memory, and Loss of Energy. The best Remedy REPAIRS to Machines, and Machines fitted with New Type. Several good 
for Indigestion. It is also valuable for giving relief to Gout, Rheumatism, second-hand machines kept in stock. Copyholders, Oil, Ribbons, Type- 
Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, and Neuralgia. Cleaners, etc. All kinds of Labour-saving office supplies. Competent Operators 


supplied with Machines. Full Prospectuses post free. 
Write or call here for anything in connection with Typing. 


55 CHANCERY LANE, 
LONDON. 


Caution: Please Note the Number—FIFTY-FIVE 


Sole Agent—J. C. POTTAGE, Cuemist, 117 Princes Street, EDINBURGH ; 
and 47 St. VincENT STREET, GLASGOW, 


*AMERAS AND PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS of the 
Newest and most Improved Designs. Hanp and Drerecrive CAMERAS, 
CuHemIcats, Dry PLates, and all PHoroGrapHic Requisires. Advice given to 
Beginners. Illustrated Catalogues free. 
JAMES BUNCLE, Scientiric INSTRUMENT MAKER, 


| 
7 HOPE STREET (West-End of Princes Street), EDINBURGH. | 66 C L rt. A we E D.” 
| 


‘A vigorous poem which is likely to attract considerable attention. —The 


A BARRON, 
Times. 


CARVER, GILDER, AND PICTURE FRAME MAKER, i 
, *Far exceeds in cleverness and courage anything that has yet appeared in 
37 HANOVER STREET, AND 15 CATHERINE STREET, EDINBURGM. Unionist literature. . . . It should, it must, have a vast effect in Tabeainn 
public opinion.’—The Word. 





TODD & CQO., W REATHS, CROSSES, Printed in Pamphlet Form for DisTRIBUTION by 
FLorisTs, AND BOUQUETS. UNIONIST ORGANISATIONS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. a eae 


Copies (2s. per 100, or 17s. 6d. per 1000) will be sent Post Free to 
any Address in the United Kingdom. 





OHN LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER 
7G RASSMARKE T, EDINBURGH. 
Hay, Oats, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss Lirrer for the Stable. LinskEp 





and other CAKEs, and MEALS, TurNiPs, CARROTS, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, ‘THE SCOTS OBSERVER’ OFFICES, 
a J S sor S $ . . 
CANARY and Heme Szxp, PoTarors, MANURES, Sex <o* e or Sopa, etc | g THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH ; and 115 FLEET STREET, LONDON, 





THOMAS JACKSON & SON, CoAcH BUILDERs. 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Cc =~ 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 











THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. | — 


EDITED BY 
The DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T. WATSON. 





New Volume. Now Ready. Crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


G O KL EX. | 


By HORACE HUTCHINSON, 

With contributions by the Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., 
Sir WALTER G. SIMPSON, Bart., Lord WELLWOOD, 
H.S. C. EVERARD, ANDREW LANG, 
and OTHERS. 

With 22 Plates and 69 [illustrations in the Text by THomas HovGE and 
Harry Furniss, and from Photographs. 








New Volume. Now Ready. Crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. Seedsinen Seedsmen 
b b 
TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RACKETS, AND FIVES. y 
Special Special 
By J. M. and C.G. HEATHCOTE, E, O. PLEYDELL-BOUVERIE, | 
C. AINGER, ete. Royal Royal 
With 12 Plates and 67 [illustrations in the text by Lucien Davis, Warrants Warrants 





C. M. Newton, and from Photographs. 


Loxnox : LONGM ANS, ; GR ™ EN A AND CO. To H.M. the Queen and H. R, H. the Prince of Wales 





Miustr nny Cotelonus Gratis and Post Free, 











[NVERNESS COLLEGE ENTRANCE | 
SCHOLARSHIPS. | —d 


President of Council. 
The Most Noble the MARQUIS OF STAFFORD. 
Vice-President. 
DONALD CAMERON. Esq. of Lochiel, 


Lord-Lieutenant ot Inverness-shire. 


Head Master. | 
H. D. THOMAS, M.A., 


Late Scholar of St. John’s College, Oxford 
Assisted by Oxford and Cambridge Graduates. 
In constitution and discipline, the College is modelled on the great English | WORDSLEY STOURBRIDGE 
Schools, with special attention to Mathematics and Modern Languages. j ] 


Four Sear Waraate Scholarships, tenable by Boarders, will be offered for competition 
(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 


in July, two of £40, two of £30 per annum. Papers will be set in Mathematics, 
eet Y tin, and English, and allowance will be made for age. 
Successes in 1889—Two Cadetships at Woolwich, Two at Sandhurst ; one Second 








on the list, and all direct from School. 
For Prospectus, etc., apply to the Heap Master. 


LEITH AND LONDON. 








| 
| 





THE LONDON AND EDINBURGH SHIPPING COMPANY’S FIRST-CLASS STEAMSHIPS 


METEOR, IONA, MALVINA, MARMION, MORNA (Meteor, Iona, Malvina, and Marmion lighted by Electricity), 


Or other of the C ompany’s Vessels, are intended to Sail (till further notice) from 
VICTOR lA DOC K, LEITH, every Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday; and from 
HERMITAGE STEAM WHARF, WAPPING, E., 





every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday, as undernoted :- 
From LEITH—June 4th, 2 p.m. ; 6th, 3 p.m.; 7th, 3 p.m.; rth, 8 p.m. ; 13th, 9 p.m.; 14th, 10 p.m.; 18th, 1 p.m. ; 2oth, 
2 p.m. ; 21st, 3 p.m. ; 25th, 6 p. m. ; 27th, 8 p.m. ; 28th, g p.m. 
From LONDON —June 3d, Noon; 4th, Noon; 7th, 3 p.m. ; roth, 4 p.m.; 11th, 9 a.m.; rqth, ro a.m.; 17th, Noon; 18th, Noon; asst, 2 p.m.; 2gth, ¢ p.m. ; 


2sth, 5 p.m. ; 28th, 10 a.m. 
FARES :—First Cabin, including Steward's Fee, 22s. ; Second Cabin, 16s. Deck (Soldiers and Sailors only), 10S. 
RETURN TICKETS, available for Twelve Months (including Steward’s Fee both ways)—First Cabin, 34s. ; Second Cabin, 24s. 6d. 


es Provisions, etc., may be had from the Steward on Moderate Terms. Not responsible for ARTE Luggage, unless booked and paid for. 


Cheap Circular Tours round the Land's End, in Connection with Clyde Shipping Co.'s Steamers—Fare, 1st Cabin, 47s. 6d. 
and by Bristol Channel, in connection with Messrs, Sloan & Co.'s Steamers—Fare, Ist Cabin, 35s, (Railway Fares extra), 
Apply, in LONDON, to Lonpon anv EpinsurGu Suippinc Co., Hermirace STEAM Wuarr, Wapping ; SEAWARD BroTHeERs, 30 Fastcheap, E.C. ; ABERDEEN 


S7ream NaviGaTtion Co., 102 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. ; R. THOMSON, or M‘DouGatt & Bonturon, 72 Mark Lane, E.C.; G. W. Wueatiey & Co,, 23 Regent 
Street; EDINBURGH—Cowan & Co., 4 Princes Street; GLASGUW--Cowan & Co., 23 St. Vincent P lace ; GREE NOC K—D. MACDOUGALL, 1 Cross Shore Street ; 


and here to THOMAS AITKEN. 
8 and 9 Commerciat Street, Leitu. Telegraphic Addresses—Leith ‘ Aitken’; London ‘ Edina.’ 





Printed for the Proprietors by T. @ A. ConsTaBLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouGLas, at the Scors OsseRveR OFFICk, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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